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THE WESTWARD TRAIL 


W. A. Trrvus 


CHAPTER I 


HE two branches of the westward trail began one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years ago in two foreign countries 
beyond the broad Atlantic, much broader in point of time 
than it is today. One branch led out from the low country 
of North Holland with its dikes and ditches, its queer cos- 
tumes, and its wooden shoes. The other had its beginning in 
rugged Saxony, then an independent country and more ex- 
tensive in area than at present. Jiudged by the class stan- 
dards of Europe, the branch that trekked from the shores 
of the Zuider Zee was more important than the other that 
migrated from Saxony. The former, whose home was in 
Amsterdam, even then a city of importance, had more of 
property, perhaps more of culture. The members of the 
large Saxon family were peasants of the agricultural class, 
cultivating a small tract of land in a fertile valley that was 
almost entirely shut in by the adjacent hills and mountains; 
and it was only by untiring industry and careful manage- 
ment that there was enough food and clothing to meet their 
simple needs. Hard work was their portion from year to 
year, and they accepted their lot without protest. It was 
a heritage from generations of their ancestors. 

Jacob Kroll, the oldest son of this farmer family, saw no 
future for himself in the land of his birth. For decades the 
country had been torn by religious wars and dissensions. 
Some of the former neighbors had emigrated to a new and 
distant country called America. Their infrequent letters 
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told of the cheap land in this western world, land of surpris- 
ing fertility; they also reported that the labor and hardships 
involved were no greater than they had experienced in the 
fatherland. With the permission of his parents, for the Ger- 
man family was somewhat patriarchal, this son left home and 
worked for wages. The pay was small, but whatever the 
young man earned he saved, and saved for one purpose; he 
needed the passage money to get to America, the land of 
his dreams. In the neighborhood was a maiden who also 
worked and saved and dreamed. Between Jacob Kroll and 
Hilda Hunsperger there was an understanding that when- 
ever their joint savings would buy a passage to America for 
two, they would marry and journey to the far West where 
the paradise of their imagination awaited them. They did 
not mind the years it took to accumulate the passage money; 
they had the German characteristic of patience which goes so 
far toward the achievement of ultimate success. 

Finally, in the spring of 1765 when the buds were open- 
ing, and the meadows were changing from brown to green, 
they were married by the Moravian pastor and began their 
preparations to leave relatives and friends and cast them- 
selves on what seemed to them an uncharted sea. In these 
days of rapid communication, it is hard to realize what it 
meant in the eighteenth century to leave country and kins- 
folk with little or no probability of again seeing the loved 
ones left behind. There was not much to take with them, 
and the distance was too great to transport heavy luggage, 
had they possessed it. From their own scanty stores the par- 
ents of both Jacob and Hilda had done their best to outfit 
the travelers for their distant venture. A feather bed, two 
feather pillows, some homespun and hand-woven blankets 
of wondrous design, with the necessary food and clothing 
and a few cooking utensils, comprised their entire belongings. 
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The journey to Hamburg was slow and uneventful. 
First, there was the road to traverse by wagon to the Elbe 
river, and then down that stream by boat to the port. Never 
before had either of the young people been so far from home; 
thus, traveling was a new experience to them. At Hamburg 
a small coasting vessel was about to start for Rotterdam, 
and Jacob bargained for the cheapest passage for himself 
and his wife. At this time there were no vessels sailing from 
Hamburg to America; Rotterdam was the usual place from 
which the overseas voyage began. 

Fortunately, there was only a short delay at Rotterdam. 
A small vessel, not regularly engaged in the passenger car- 
rying business, was about to start with a cargo for Philadel- 
phia. Again Jacob tried to drive his best bargain for a pas- 
sage for two. The captain was a German and seemed friend- 
ly; he told Jacob he was short a hand or two and was willing 
to let the young man work his way across and take Frau 
Kroll as a paid passenger. Jacob argued that he was a 
Landsman, not a sailor, and that he knew nothing of the 
duties of a deck hand. Captain Krahn replied that there was 
plenty of work below to which he would soon become ac- 
customed. Thus it was arranged; Jacob became a man of 
all work on the ship, and Hilda, although listed as a pas- 
senger, was glad to help with the cleaning and with the 
ship’s food. It broke the monotony and enabled her to be 
with her husband. 

The sailing vessels of that period were proverbially slow, 
but this small ship was slower than the average; although 
no rough weather was encountered, it was ten weeks before 
they made the port of Philadelphia. During the long voyage 
Jacob and Hilda came to feel much at home on the ship; the 
crew spoke German, and there was no violent break with old 
customs and the familiar language. The more than two 
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months was a long time without the feel of solid earth be- 
neath their feet, but neither became seasick, so the voyage 
was more easily endured. Captain Krahn became much in- 
terested in the young people and often talked with them 
about the Saxon country which had been their home, and of 
the Pennsylvania region to which they were going. When, 
one day in mid-June, the ship tied up at the Philadelphia 
dock, the kindly old captain gave the bride a gold piece to 
reward her for her voluntary service on shipboard. He also 
told them where to find others of their country people who 
had already made homes in the Pennsylvania hinterland. 
Fifty miles up the Schuylkill river in Berks county a 
large number of Germans had settled on farms in earlier 
years, and some of them were from the Saxony neighborhood 
where the Krolls were born. Many of these early settlers had 
become prosperous in the fertile Pennsylvania valleys. Jacob 
and his wife were told they could find employment among 
these farmers and, perhaps, in a short time acquire a few 
acres of land. Not knowing what else to do, they followed 
this advice and soon found themselves in the new country. 
Because Jacob had not been obliged to pay for his passage 
across the Atlantic, they still had some money. Several 
months passed while they were working for one of the most 
prosperous of the farmers, and then came the opportunity to 
purchase a five-acre tract of land. On this land was an old 
log cabin, scarcely habitable, but with some repairs and some 
homemade furniture, it became the first home of Jacob Kroll 
and his wife after they came to the new world. They felt it 
was their own, however humble. Little by little the land was 
cleared and planted to crops, while both husband and wife 
were still working for wages the greater part of the time. It 
was not much of a house and only a small tract of land, but 
as the years went by it was added to with true German 
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thrift until its owners were classed among the substantial 
residents of the neighborhood. 


CHAPTER II 


A glimpse of the little world in which the newcomers 
found themselves may prove interesting and instructive. It 
was a religious community with the bible and the hymn book 
occupying first place in the household. It was devotion to a 
religious ideal that had brought persecution to the people 
in the fatherland and caused the harassed peasants to seek 
an asylum in America where, unmolested, they could follow 
their own convictions. As a result their pastors were the 
most important and influential men in the community; they 
were well educated, and it must be conceded that they looked 
unselfishly to the welfare of their parishioners. While most 
of the German colonists had learned to read and write in the 
land of their birth, the opportunities for the education of 
the next generation were meager in the Pennsylvania settle- 
ments. Again the clergy came to the rescue; they organized 
religious schools in which the children were taught to read 
the bible and to learn the hymns that were so dear to their 
parents. Perhaps it is safe to say that education was at no 
lower ebb in the German settlements of that date than in 
the English-speaking colonies. 

For thrift, industry, and skill in agriculture, the German 
colonists of Pennsylvania have never been surpassed by any 
racial element in America. In their native land they had been 
compelled by force of circumstances to get the largest yield 
from small landholdings, and the scantiness of their re- 
sources had made thrift a compulsory virtue. All these 
traits were transferred to the new settlements, and some new 
ones of equal merit were acquired in the struggle with the 
wilderness. As in all pioneer communities, there was a 
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loss in culture and education; the battle for existence crowded 
out the less essential but more beautiful things. Through- 
out their history the Germans of Pennsylvania have been 
known for their honesty and their peaceable habits. From 
the old country they brought with them a firm belief in signs 
and omens which, in many cases, guided their daily lives. 

Although, during the middle period of the eighteenth 
century, persecution had forced many of the German people 
to migrate to America, those who came were of different 
creeds and faiths. Many were connected with the Lutheran 
organization, while perhaps an equally large number be- 
longed to the Reformed church. Then in lesser numbers were 
the industrious Mennonites and the gentle Moravians. Gen- 
erally speaking, these peoples of diverse religious views lived 
together harmoniously, sometimes attended the same re- 
ligious services, and codperated in the usual pioneer manner. 

Practically all the early German settlers in Pennsylvania 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and the thoroughness and 
skill displayed in tilling their farms, maintaining the fertil- 
ity of the soil, and producing large crops were the wonder 
and envy of their neighbors of other nationalities. They had 
been trained in the methods of intensive farming in their 
native land, and this, added to their plodding industry, made 
them the most successful farmers yet seen on the American 
continent. 

About the same time that the Kroll family came to Amer- 
ica, or, to be exact, on October 13, 1766, the ship Betsy, John 
Osmond, master, landed at Philadelphia with 154 passengers. 
Among these was Henricus Baer (Bar), whose birthplace in 
Germany is not recorded. A young man at the time of his 
arrival, he went to Lancaster county, where many of his 
countrymen had settled in former years. There he married 
and became a prosperous farmer in the Mennonite com- 
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munity. Within the next five years other members of the 
Baer family arrived in Pennsylvania. Because of their relig- 
ious views they were averse to bearing arms, but the records 
show they were helpful to the continental army. In 
July, 1777, Jacob Baer was one of six hundred in Lancaster 
county who furnished horses and wagons and food to Wash- 
ington’s soldiers on the doubtful credit of a struggling gov- 
ernment. Samuel Baer had a gristmill at Manheim, Lan- 
caster county, and it is recorded that in 1779 he furnished 
flour to the colonial army. After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war the Pennsylvania Germans prospered amazingly. 
They built large barns and comfortable homes and had much 
live stock. Although courteous and obliging, they did not 
seem to mingle over much with people of other nationalities; 
thus, they retained their language which became a composite 
of different German dialects with some English words inter- 
spersed. As a rule the families were large, and the heads of 
the households exercised something of patriarchal authority 
in their domestic establishments, even after the sons and 
daughters were grown up and married. 

In time there came to be too many sons and grandsons 
to retain all of them on the parental farms; in many families 
a second emigration became necessary. In 1800 one of the 
brothers of the Baer family migrated to southern Ontario 
and settled on a farm a few miles west of Niagara Falls. 
With him went his wife and a considerable number of other 
families from the Pennsylvania settlements. There, in the 
Canadian neighborhood, many of their descendants live to 
the present time. Martin Baer, the original emigrant to 
Canada, was a son of Michael Baer and his wife whose 
maiden name was Drauchler. Martin Baer was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1772 and was, therefore, twenty-eight years 
old when he left the parental group and took his way through 
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the wilderness to a more distant frontier. In Canada ten sons 
and daughters were born to Martin Baer and his wife; one 
of the sons became a Mennonite clergyman, and one of the 
grandsons a member of the Canadian parliament. 


CHAPTER III 


In 1812 John Kroll, son of the Jacob Kroll who had 
emigrated from Germany before the Revolutionary war, also 
left the kinsfolk in Pennsylvania and located in a wilderness 
region in New York about twenty miles east of Niagara 
Falls. Many years ago I had the pleasure of hearing the 
story of this pioneer from the lips of his youngest son who 
was then well past eighty years of age. He said there was 
only a trail through the forests when his father came to the 
Erie county farm. Other families from the Pennsylvania 
settlements came with them; seemingly it was characteristic 
of these old-time German farmers to emigrate in small 
groups rather than as families or as individuals. Soon after 
the arrival of these pioneers, hostilities began between the 
United States and Great Britain, and western New York 
witnessed considerable military activity. Uncle Samuel Kroll 
said his father well remembered the battle of Lundy’s Lane 
and Queenstown Heights, and was near enough so he could 
hear the roar of the artillery. The tract which was cleared 
and developed by this pioneer is still in possession of the 
Kroll family. When I visited this excellent farm, I asked 
Samuel Kroll what his farm was worth an acre. His reply 
was characteristic: ‘Goodness, how should I know? This 
place is not for sale.’ The simplicity of Uncle Samuel Kroll 
and his good wife was charming; apparently they had no 
conception of ‘the West,’ which to them meant the entire 
country beyond Buffalo. Aunt Elizabeth listened to our con- 
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versation and finally asked in a serious manner if we were in 
much danger from the Indians of Wisconsin. 

Martin Baer, son of the Martin Baer who came to Canada 
in 1800, was a carpenter by trade. His work took him on 
both sides of the Niagara river, and while in New York in 
1842, he met and married Mary Kroll, an incident that in- 
sured me two of my grandparents. For ten years thereafter 
they lived in Erie county, and there my mother was born, 
the second of a large family of children. During this period 
reports occasionally came to the neighborhood which told of 
the cheap and fertile lands to be had in Wisconsin. Again 
the Wanderlust fired the rather stolid imagination of my 
grandfather, and he felt the urge to move on westward. 

The family owned a small farm in Erie county, and 
this, with grandfather’s added revenue from his carpenter 
work, insured them a comfortable living. To go to Wiscon- 
sin meant that most of the furniture must be sold; transpor- 
tation was too expensive and uncertain in that day to per- 
mit of taking all the household belongings. From all ac- 
counts, grandmother did not take kindly to this migration to 
a wilderness region so far away. In 1852 the New York 
neighborhood was well settled, the farms were fertile, the 
homes were comfortable, fruit of many kinds grew in pro- 
fusion, and the daily routine of living was pleasant among 
the relatives and friends and neighbors. To the small chil- 
dren it was just another adventure; to grandmother it seemed 
the breaking of all the ties she held most dear outside the 
immediate family. Like all wives of that period, it is not 
probable that she had much to say about the arrangements; 
the husband was the master of the household, and it was the 
duty of the other members of the family to follow the course 
he mapped out. 
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The first stage of the journey, from the old farm to 
Buffalo was only twenty miles—a day’s travel. New York 
and New England people were moving westward in large 
numbers, and Buffalo was the lake port where all felt they 
were bidding good-bye to the East. At this point were con- 
gregated land speculators, gamblers, liquor dealers, dive 
keepers, draymen, bus drivers, and confidence men; some of 
the good and much of the bad that can always be found on 
the trail of the emigrants. A half dozen solicitors for board- 
ing houses grabbed the meager bundles and chests of the 
family, while others seized on the children, and all shouted in 
an unintelligible din the name of his hotel or boarding house. 
Grandfather, a giant in size and strength, strode among the 
rabble, brushed them aside, and told them to keep their hands 
off; he had worked in Buffalo and knew where to go for the 
night. A small vessel was starting in the morning for De- 
troit, and arrangements had been made to take the family 
and their belongings on board. The goods were placed on 
the boat immediately, and the family were ready next 
morning. The baggage consisted mostly of bedding, among 
which were the feather beds so necessary to the comfort of 
the old Pennsylvania Germans, some linen goods, and a 
number of home woven spreads and blankets in geometric 
designs with even the family name perfectly woven into the 
fabric. There were a few household articles, some personal 
effects, and sufficient food to maintain the family until they 
reached Wisconsin. A single wagon accommodated the par- 
ents, their children, and the luggage when they finally left the 
boat at Sheboygan and were hauled across country to Fond 
du Lac. 

A few hours out from Buffalo a violent storm swept 
across Lake Erie, and the small boat was almost overwhelmed 
by the waves. The water rolled over the deck, and all the 
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passengers were kept below. It was not a brief squall, but a 
wind of almost hurricane velocity which continued for hours. 
At times even the crew despaired of saving the vessel. It 
rolled and pitched and dove until most of the passengers 
were so sick that even death as an alternative did not seem so 
terrible. Grandfather, alone of all the family, escaped sea- 
sickness, and thus was able to minister to the needs of the 
others. I well remember the story of this rough lake voyage 
as grandmother used to tell it. 

Finally, the storm subsided, and the much buffeted boat 
reached Detroit where its emigrant passengers took a train 
across Michigan to New Buffalo, then the western terminus 
of railroad transportation. At this point on the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan, piles had been driven into the lake bottom, 
and the train stopped on a dock built out over the lake, so 
that passengers and freight were transferred almost directly 
from the train to the vessel. From all accounts there was no 
delay at this transfer point; the boat was waiting, and as soon 
as it was loaded, it started on its way to Chicago which was 
to be the next stopping place. 

At Chicago the Wisconsin passengers were transferred 
to another boat, but there was a delay of two days before 
they could start northward for Sheboygan and intermediate 
points. During this enforced visit to the future metropolis, 
grandfather with others of the emigrants went out to look 
over the land near the small and rather shabby city. There 
had been a heavy rainfall, and everywhere the prairie lands 
were wet and soggy. The Wisconsin-bound pioneers were a 
unit in declaring that they would not take a farm in the 
Chicago vicinity as a gift. The farmers from the rural sec- 
tions of New York could hardly be expected to have a vision 
of the future importance of a prairie town that was destined 
to become the second city in size on the western continent. 
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The voyage northward from Chicago must have been 
uneventful, as it was never referred to in later years when 
I listened to the story. All members of the family were in 
good health, the food supply had held out, and they were 
nearing their objective in the Wisconsin wilderness. They 
landed in Sheboygan and next morning hired a man with his 
team to take them and their belongings to Fond du Lac, 
forty miles into the interior. The journey was too long to 
make in one day, so they stayed overnight at the Wade tav- 
ern in Greenbush. At that time a plank road was in process 
of construction between the port and Fond du Lac, but it 
was open to travel only a part of the distance. Therefore, 
it was necessary to follow in most places the old trail that had 
been cut through the forests in former years. 

When the family arrived at the Fond du Lac settlement, 
funds were beginning to run low, so grandfather found it 
necessary to go to work in a sawmill in the embryo city. The 
two older boys also worked, and together they provided a liv- 
ing for the family and accumulated a surplus for the build- 
ing of a log house and the clearing of a patch of ground on 
the new farm the following spring. Grandfather was never 
a good financier; he was too trustful and unsuspicious to 
properly protect his own interests. Before leaving New 
York he had traded his farm there for a quarter section of 
forest-covered land a few miles east of Fond du Lac in the 
township of Eden, and had taken the difference in cash to 
provide for the expense of moving a family of eight to the 
new home. He had never seen the land in Fond du Lac 
county when he secured title to it but had trusted entirely to 
the representations of the agent in New York. Nevertheless, 
the tract proved to be of average fertility, although some- 
what hilly and stony. It was entirely covered by a magnifi- 
cent growth of oak and maple timber; there was not even a 
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patch of open land on which to build a cabin or to plant a 
garden. 


CHAPTER IV 


Here we have arrived at the point where one branch of 
the long trail converges with the other. It will be necessary 
to go back across the sea to find the beginning and to fol- 
_ low the route of the other branch. 

Two families, one named Burrus and the other Knapp, 
were living in Amsterdam, Holland, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They were middle class people, neither 
wealthy nor poor. Both heads of the families were trades- 
men who had accumulated some property and were account- 
ed fairly well educated for that period. The two families 
had been friends and neighbors in Amsterdam before com- 
ing to New York in 1760. Both settled on the banks of the 
Hudson river not far from Newburg where Burrus became 
a carpenter and cabinetmaker, and Knapp a farmer, and 
where the old friendship was continued. Even at this early 
period the region of the lower Hudson was fairly well settled ; 
therefore, it is not probable that either family experienced 
the severe hardships incident to a remote pioneer environ- 
ment. Most of the neighbors were Hollanders, and living 
conditions were fairly pleasant for the newcomers. Both 
families prospered as the years went by, and both gave their 
children such opportunities for education as the neighborhood 
afforded. It is probable that these schools were privately 
conducted; certainly they were not supported by the tax- 
payers. 

For some reason, not stated in the records, the Knapp 
family, just before the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, 
moved to northern New York in what is now Saratoga coun- 
ty where they were engaged in farming during the period 
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of that conflict. One of the sons served in the colonial army 
under General Schuyler. When Burgoyne invaded New 
York from the north, the Knapp farm was in his direct line 
of march, and the family suffered much from the depreda- 
tions of the British soldiers and their sneaking Indian allies. 
My grandmother, who was an old lady when I was a small 
boy, told me many times the story she had heard from her 
grandmother; how the foraging parties from the enemy 
lines drove away all their cattle and paid nothing for what 
they took. During this same period the Burrus family was 
living in the midst of the military activities a few miles 
north of New York City. Grandmother often spoke of an 
old house not far from their home at Newburg which had 
been Washington’s headquarters during the campaign in 
that neighborhood. Perhaps it was just one of the many 
houses that Washington found it convenient to occupy dur- 
ing his campaigns in the several colonies. 

The long friendship between the Burrus and the Knapp 
families culminated in an alliance in 1799 when Joseph Bur- 
rus married Mary Knapp. They took up their residence in 
New York City where the young husband had already es- 
tablished himself as a building contractor. Their home was 
on the corner of Broadway and Rector street, just across 
the latter from old Trinity churchyard. There they lived for 
twenty-five years until accumulated resources enabled them 
to move up the Hudson, where they acquired a comfortable 
village home in Dutchess county. There Joseph Burrus and 
his wife spent the later years of their lives in comparative 
ease and comfort; their remains rest in Hopewell cemetery, 
a few miles southeast of Poughkeepsie. Their family con- 
sisted of nine children, only four of whom survived to mature 
age. The others died somewhere between childhood and 
young manhood. In the study of any large family of the 
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first half of the last century, the premature death list is a 
striking feature. Science had done comparatively little in 
that period to relieve suffering or to maintain health. It is 
frequently asserted that the men and women of the long 
ago were more strong and rugged than are those of today. 
This statement is probably true; only the strongest and 
fittest of the children survived. What the Spartans did de- 
liberately in eliminating weaklings, the early settlers did 
as effectively through negligence or ignorance of health 
rules. 

Grandmother Margaret Burrus was born and reared in 
New York City, then a comparatively small center of popu- 
lation. Their place of residence, almost opposite the spot 
where Wall street intersects Broadway, indicates the limited 
area of the business section in 1810, the year of grandmoth- 
er’s birth. When I was a child, grandmother gave so many 
vivid descriptions of the city that I felt I could see it as she 
saw it. She told me of the great rows of ships that were al- 
ways to be seen in the harbor and of the bustle and activity 
on the docks. Her description of old Trinity graveyard 
was especially minute and accurate, as I found thirty years 
later when I visited the great city for the first time. Every- 
thing else in the metropolis had changed in the eighty or 
ninety years that had come and gone, but the old churchyard 
had resisted the mutations of time, and I saw it just as grand- 
mother had described it to me. The outstanding feature was 
the tomb and monument of Alexander Hamilton which 
grandmother said met her view just across the street when- 
ever she glanced that way from her bedroom window. This 
was during her girlhood days, as she was married and left 
the city when she was only nineteen. She often spoke of the 
social activities of herself and her sisters; from all this I gath- 
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ered that life in the future metropolis must have had its 
agreeable side in the early eighteen hundreds. 

Grandmother was married to Albert Titus in 1829. 
Among other presents to the young couple from the bride’s 
parents was a set of nine beautiful chairs, still retained in 
our home and without a loose joint after more than a hun- 
dred years of service. A set of sterling silver spoons, still 
preserved, was another of the gifts to the bride. They took 
up their residence in Orange county where grandfather en- 
gaged in farming. The up-river region seems to have had a 
singular attraction for my ancestors. 

The earlier history of the Titus family is somewhat ob- 
scure. Stephen Titus was born in Vermont some time prior 
to the Revolutionary war, but we have no record of the exact 
date. When a young man, he went to New York where he 
married and where his eight children were born, the oldest 
being Grandfather Albert Titus whose birth occurred in 
1802. Later Stephen Titus went to Pennsylvania where he 
was accidentally drowned in the Susquehanna river. It is 
probable that the family was descended from Robert Titus 
who came from Hertfordshire, England, in 1635, and settled 
in what is now Brookline, Massachusetts. However, there is 
a tradition that an unrelated branch bearing the family name 
arose in quite a different manner and from different racial 
forebears. According to this story, when the English cap- 
tured New York in 1664, a Dutch resident named DeVries 
assumed the name of Titus for the purpose of ingratiating 
himself with the new masters of the colony. Whether this 
is or is not the fact, there are today in the United States 
many families bearing the Titus name who are clearly of 
Dutch extraction. The name itself is manifestly a Roman 
one and may as easily have been left by the Roman invaders 
in the Netherlands as in England. Our family record in 
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the old bible goes no farther back on the Titus branch than 
1770; whether their ancestors came from England or from 
Holland is a matter of small importance. There is no coronet 
nor coat of arms in their distant past; it is clear from the 
records that all the ancestral families named in this narrative 
were either tradesmen or farmers—people who, by hard 
labor, earned a living and passed a little property on to their 
sons and daughters. The families were usually too large to 
inherit more than a few hundred dollars each if, indeed, 
they received any heritage. The result was that down 
through the generations each one was thrown on his own 
initiative. There was the continual westward movement, so 
that almost every generation did pioneer work so long as 
there was another and more distant frontier. 


[T'o be continued | 





MEMOIRS OF A CIVIL WAR SLEUTH?’ 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY WINTERBOTHAM 


HAD been furnished with descriptions of several deserters, 

among whom was one T. McD., and another whose 
name I have forgotten, and one C. H. I soon learned that 
McD. and his friend were up the Chippewa river in some 
of the lumber camps and that they were the two men here- 
tofore mentioned that I met on Dead lake prairie as I 
was on my way to Reads Landing with J. B. I also learned 
that C. H. had been working for Knapp, Stout and com- 
pany right under my supervision under the name of H. S. 
When I received these descriptions, C. H. (or H. S.) was 
driving oxen at one of the Knapp, Stout and company camps 
in the woods—James Bracklin being foreman of the camp. 
This was a difficult case as Bracklin and many of his crew 
were, to say the least, disloyal. I knew I could rely on Mr. 
Tainter, a member of the firm of Knapp, Stout and com- 
pany, so I made him acquainted with the situation, and he 
at once said he would discharge H. S., as the company would 
not harbor any deserters if they knew it. I asked him not to 
do so, but to let him remain where he was so I might get him 
as soon as everything looked favorable. I began to think 
the time was about ripe when Mr. Tainter told me it would 
be impossible to get him then as a band of Indians was camp- 
ing in close proximity to the logging camp. They had a 
great number of dogs, and whenever any person approached 
the camp at night the dogs would set up a terrible barking, 
whereupon H. S. would seize his gun and run into the bushes 


*This is the second and fina] installment of this article, the first having 
appeared in the December number of this magazine. 
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to watch. S. had built a cabin near the camp where he and his — 
wife lived but he took his meals at the camp boarding house. 
Under these circumstances, I thought it best to wait till the 
Indians had moved. I was asked on several occasions by 
some of the disloyal element why I did not arrest H. S. I 
would tell them that if he were a deserter, I would certainly 
have been notified of it from headquarters, and while these 
men were trying to pump me, I frequently got some valu- 
able information from them. There was a Canadian-F rench- 
man by the name of St. P. who lived on the road to the 
prairie farm, whose house I must pass only about eight 
miles from the Bracklin camp. I learned that he had an ar- 
rangement with H. S. to the effect that if he saw me pass 
his house, he should mount a horse and take a short cut 
through the woods and head me off and notify S. 

This was the situation when H. S. Allen, deputy for 
Chippewa county, and J. G. Calahan, deputy for Eau Claire 
county, sent for me to join them at Chippewa Falls and go 
with them to the Chippewa pineries after McD., his partner, 
and a number of others whom they claimed to have located. 
I took my horse and sleigh and drove to Eau Claire, where 
I found Mr. Calahan and took him to Chippewa Falls. Here 
I left my horse till my return. Mr. Allen had a good team. 
The sleighing was fine, and we traveled much of the way on 
the ice on the river. We encountered a good many bands of 
Indians going from one Indian camp to another. We were 
gone about a week, if my memory serves me right, our main 
object being to capture McD. and his partner. Allen and 
Calahan claimed they had them located at a logging camp 
on Thornapple river, at that time said to be the highest camp, 
or farthest north, on the Chippewa waters. We reached 
a camp in the evening, about six miles from our objective 
point. After dark we took one of the camp men for a pilot 
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and drove to the other camp; leaving our team a little way 
from the camp we bolted right into the house. There was 
but one door so that was easily guarded. The men in camp 
greeted us cordially but when questioned, they all declared 
that the men we wanted had left a week before, saying they 
were going to Lake Superior, so we were obliged to return 
to the other camp empty handed as far as the main object of 
our trip was concerned. 

The next morning we started for home stopping at sev- 
eral other camps where my companions claimed to have lo- 
cated other deserters, but we met with no better success at 
any place and went home without getting a man. In justice 
to myself, I must say that this raid was planned by Allen and 
Calahan. Before I parted with them, they both promised to 
help me when I got ready to make a raid into the Menomonie 
pineries. They were both good brave fearless men in an 
emergency but failed in properly making their plans. 

The plan of the Chippewa logging camps in these days 
was peculiar. A log house would be built about fifty by 
thirty feet leaving the sides very low so that the roof at 
the eaves was not more than three feet from the ground and 
would make the roof very steep, leaving quite a large aper- 
ture at the apex to allow the smoke to escape. Then they 
would build a large fire of logs right in the middle on the 
ground (they had no floors), and this served to keep them 
warm and was where all the cooking was done. Then at 
night the men slept on the ground on each side with their 
feet to the fire. Their bed consisted of some hay or cedar 
boughs and a pair of blankets for each man. There were no 
stoves of any kind in the Chippewa camps, still the shanty 
was very comfortable, and the men generally healthy. In the 
Knapp, Stout and company camps they used stoves, both for 
heating and cooking. The living in all camps at that time was 
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coarse and consisted principally of pork and beans, bread 
and molasses, and coffee or tea without milk or butter, and 
no potatoes. 

Some twenty years after the trip I have described, I 
moved to Eau Claire to live and frequently met a man 
named McD., who was then reported to be quite a wealthy 
man. One day I met him in the office of a friend, and he 
asked me if I was not one of the party who had looked for 
deserters up the Chippewa during the war. I told him I was 
and I believed he was one of the men we had searched for. 
He said that was right, and that they had been notified of 
our coming that night and went to the brush where they re- 
mained till we were well out of the way. From that time I 
became quite well acquainted with him and found him to be 
a very clever genial Irishman who after the war had settled 
in Eau Claire and by good management had acquired a snug 
fortune. He many, many times joked with me about that 
trip. 

Soon after my return home from the Chippewa trip, I 
found matters favorable for getting my man H. S. and an- 
other named J. V. N., who had been drafted in the first draft 
and who had written me a letter saying that if ever I came 
into those parts for deserters, they would scatter my blood 
over the woods. 

I made all my arrangements and went after Allen and 
Calahan; the latter claimed he could not leave his business 
at that time, doubtless fearing it would be another fruitless 
trip. While I did not think much of Allen as a planner, I 
thought him an excellent man to depend on in case of an 
emergency, so I went after him and took him to Menomonie. 
Luckily I found there my loyal friend, Dick Bennett, who 
was foreman of a camp but a few miles from where H. S. 
was working. He had come down to the mill on business and 
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was able to give me much valuable information as to how to 
proceed and was ready to return with me. 

I made up my posse of Allen; William Warren, a sturdy 
blacksmith; James Blair, a soldier who was home on fur- 
lough; and Bennett. A good loyal man named Shorey was 
engaged with his team in hauling supplies to the camps for 
the company. I engaged him with his team to take us. There 
seemed to be some suspicion among the disloyal element that 
something was going on from the fact of seeing Allen and 
me together. To allay suspicion, I arranged it so that we 
started out one at a time on foot and after we had been gone 
a short time, Shorey came along through the woods and 
picked us up. That afternoon as we were coming near to the 
home of the Frenchman, St. P., whom I have heretofore men- 
tioned, we all except Shorey got down into the box of the 
sled and had him cover us with his blankets so it looked like a 
load of supplies. St. P. was on the watch as it was said he 
always was, but our arrangement fooled him. We put up 
our team at Prairie Farm where we remained till two o’clock 
next morning. When we started into the woods, it was a very 
cold night, and as we were going through the woods the ex- 
treme frost caused the trees to snap and crack so it sounded 
like the explosion of numerous Chinese firecrackers. 

We arrived in the vicinity of the Bracklin camp before it 
was daylight and left Shorey with his team about a quarter 
of a mile from the camp. With Bennett as guide, we went 
directly to the stable where we waited for H. S. to come and 
feed his team. We heard the stable door open and through 
an aperture between the logs saw a man enter with a lantern 
and feed the oxen, but it was not H. S. We subsequently 
learned that he and another teamster had an arrangement by 
which they were to feed both teams on alternate mornings, 
and this was the off day for H. S. After the man had gone 
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from the stable, I suggested to Bennett that he go into the 
camp and ask to borrow some tool, and the men would all 
think he had just come from his own camp. He did so and 
soon returned saying that H. S. was eating his breakfast. 
We all hurried to the dining shanty where we found him at 
the table. Allen, Warren, and myself went in, and I stood 
with my back against the door waiting for him to finish his 
breakfast. When he was done, he leisurely shoved his seat 
back and quick as a flash made a dash for a window at the 
other end of the room. This window was about six feet 
from the floor and directly over the end of the table where 
some of the men had been writing and had left their writing 
material on the table. He jumped onto the table intending 
to leap through the closed window but just then he stepped 
on a penholder which rolled under his foot and threw him 
to the floor. Allen being nearest to him rushed right after 
him and as he fell, Allen stumbled over him. He then ran 
back as if to try the door or window at the other end but ran 
right into Warren’s strong arms, who pinioned him to the 
wall till I placed the wristlets on him. 

We then took him to his own little cabin where his wife 
was and after allowing him some time to talk with her, we 
started for V. N.’s camp or shanty, several miles away. It 
was simply a little one-room log hut in the woods where he 
lived with a Chippewa squaw. When we reached there, it 
was after sunrise, but he was still in bed. We pushed the 
door open, and Warren and I rushed in. A man was lying on 
the floor wrapped up in a blanket. Warren placed his revolver 
at the fellow’s head and commanded him to lie still. It 
proved to be a great big Indian and the poor devil was badly 
frightened. V. N.’s squaw was in the bed, and I found V. N. 
in a trundle-bed under the one occupied by the squaw. We 
got him out and, as soon as he could dress, we started for 
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Jake Brook’s camp where we had a very bad breakfast. I 
subsequently learned that Mr. Tainter called Brook to ac- 
count for not treating us better and also for taking pay for 
our meals, telling him that when his friends came to a camp 
of his, he wanted them treated like gentlemen. We drove 
from here to John Quaderer’s camp where is now located the 
city of Barron, county seat of Barron county. Here we met 
a warm reception and good treatment since Quaderer was a 
good union man. 

We remained here till night when we left our prisoners 
in charge of Blair, and set out for Barker’s camp, located at 
the site of the present city of Rice Lake. Here we expected 
to get a deserter named J. L., who had enlisted at Chippewa 
Falls. As he was from Allen’s town, he was very anxious to 
get him, but a messenger had been sent to head us off and 
notify him. I had seen an Indian pass the Quaderer camp in 
the afternoon, and there is no doubt but he was sent with a 
message by Bracklin to J. L. At all events he was not found, 
and we drove back to Quaderer’s camp where we stayed till 
morning and then drove back to Menomonie. 

Warren was about to make a trip to Canada to visit 
friends so I asked him to save expense and go to La Crosse 
with me where he could take the railroad. I got a conveyance 
to take Allen home, and with a team and driver we set out 
for La Crosse via Reads Landing, where we stayed the first 
night. Here we learned that the First Minnesota regiment 
was on its way home and a large detachment was expected 
there the next night. The members of this regiment had been 
in service nearly the time for which they had enlisted and had 
voted to reénlist in a body provided they could go home for a 
short furlough which will account for their returning as they 
did. From Reads Landing we drove most of the way on the 
river ice and met a great number of teams carrying the sol- 
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diers. That night we reached Winona and stopped at the 
Huff hotel where we found quite a number of the officers of 
the regiment. Among them was a Lieutenant Perkins who 
recognized H. S. and shook hands with him calling him H. 
and sometimes C. They sat talking most of the evening. I 
did not have irons on either of the men, as I always disliked 
to humiliate a man if I could avoid it. As it was approaching 
bedtime, H. S. stepped over to me from Perkins and quietly 
told me that Lieutenant Perkins wanted him to go up to his 
room with him. I told him all right I would go with him, 
which did not seem to suit him. I told him he could introduce 
me as his friend, and the lieutenant would not know anything 
of the circumstances, but he said no he would not go and 
stepped over to Perkins and excused himself. The next day 
we landed our men in La Crosse all right. 

The next time I saw Seymour he told me he had a good 
joke on me. He said when Lieutenant Perkins came home 
on furlough he told him (Seymour) that he had met C. H. 
(or H. S.) at Winona and that C. H. was a provost marshal 
over in Wisconsin. When Perkins met him, C. H. was on his 
way to La Crosse with some deserters and pointed to me as 
one of them and when he went to excuse himself to Perkins, 
he told him he was afraid to trust me to his assistant. Of 
course, I had to acknowledge the joke was on me and was 
a good one. 

Not long after this, I learned that H. S. had made his 
escape from confinement at Madison, Wisconsin, where he 
was being held preparatory to sending him to his regiment, 
and had made his way to the St. Croix valley. Here Sey- 
mour overhauled him, and this time he was started for his 
regiment with his legs shackled, in charge of an officer. He 
was on a Mississippi river steamboat, and there were always 
many disloyal men among the crews of these boats ready 
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at any time to assist a deserter in making his escape. By 
the time the boat reached Reads Landing, some of the crew 
had succeeded in getting the guard drunk, and at this place 
the boatmen cut the chains between H. S.’s legs and he 
walked off leaving his guard in a stupor. 

Soon after this a man told me he had seen H. S. on the 
road coming towards Menomonie that afternoon. I con- 
cluded that he must have made his escape somewhere and 
that he would be at home with his wife that night, she having 
moved into town. I procured the assistance of two reliable 
men and in the night went to the house. I placed a man at 
each of the two doors and, after knocking and getting no 
response, I found the door unlocked and quietly entered and 
struck a light but there was neither man nor woman in the 
house. I learned subsequently that he was seen early the 
next morning on the road to the pine woods and that when 
I searched his house he and his wife had taken some blankets 
and slept under the new Catholic church, which had no wall 
under a part of it. As none of the lumber camps were in use 
at that time of year, he might be in any one of a great number 
and find a good hiding place; it would be useless to try to 
find him. 

About this time two men named Grover and Knight 
went out from Stillwater to prospect for pine lands in Wis- 
consin and not returning when expected, parties were sent 
from Stillwater to the Wisconsin woods to search for them. 
As no trace of them could be found, it was generally believed 
that they had been murdered. 

Seymour entertained a strong suspicion that H. S. had 
something to do with their disappearance and he came to 
Menomonie and told me of his suspicions. He said he wanted 
to go by way of Prairie Farm and meet a searching party 
from Stillwater at a point agreed upon on Willow river, 
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thereby learning what he could regarding H. S. I procured 
a man who was acquainted with the country to go with him 
as guide, and they drove to Prairie Farm where he left his 
horse and buggy and took to the woods on foot. 

In the course of a week a messenger came to my house 
and told me that Seymour was at the Menomonie house and 
wanted to see me. I went, and he told me that the search had 
been fruitless so far but that H. S. was at that moment in 
Henry Grubb’s saloon, which was only a short distance away, 
and he wanted me to help arrest him. There were three exits 
from the saloon, and we must guard the two back doors while 
one of us must go in at the front, but Seymour was fearful 
lest we could not handle him. I told him: ‘Never mind, I 
will get him drunk so one of us can manage him.’ I left 
the hotel by the back way and went to the post office and told 
the postmaster, Mr. Church, that I wanted him to go to the 
saloon and treat H. S. and get as much whiskey into him as 
possible. He went and worked it all right. I then saw my 
friend Sherburn from the country and got him to do some 
treating. Seymour was still doubtful for fear he might give 
us the slip. It was getting towards night and I knew that 
something must be done soon, so I told Seymour I would go 
to the mill and raise a posse. Seymour promised to stand on 
the stoop as I returned and if H. S. had left the saloon, he 
was to raise his hat as a signal. This he did and pointed to 
a blacksmith shop across the street. I went right into the 
shop and greeted H. S. by giving him my hand. He was 
pretty well under the influence of the whiskey and when I 
got hold of his hand, I held on to him till Seymour came 
and put the wristlets on him. If I had used my own judg- 
ment, I would have secured him two hours before we did, but 
as I was only assisting Seymour I submitted to his dictation. 
This was on Thursday afternoon, and on Friday morning 
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Seymour started with him in his buggy for Fort Snelling. 
He, however, took the precaution to chain H. S.’s legs to 
the buggy in addition to the handcuffs on his wrists. 

One week from the next Sunday morning I was in my 
garden when I saw H. S. walk by my house. I knew it 
was useless for me to attempt to capture him there as he 
could run twice as fast as I could. I had loaned my revolver 
to George Mason to shoot cats and I had no arms. I went 
right down to Captain Wilson where I expected to find some 
reliable help. Immediately after I got there, my friend 
Bennett came in and said he had just seen H. S. on the road 
leading to Captain Moore’s farm where his wife was staying 
at this time. Luckily, just at this moment, Mr. Wilson’s car- 
riage drove up to take him to church. He told me to take his 
carriage and follow him, which I did, Bennett and Thomas 
and Mart Wilson going with me. I stopped at Mason’s and 
got my revolver. We drove till we were on the open prairie 
about three miles from town when we saw a horse and buggy 
ahead of us. As we came near, we could see that there were 
two men in the buggy, carrying an umbrella. It was intensely 
hot, and they were carrying the umbrella for shade. The 
road was quite sandy, and the carriage made so little noise 
that we were right up to them when I called to the driver 
to stop. H. S. was carrying the umbrella. He looked back 
and, as he recognized us, he threw the open umbrella into 
the faces of our horses. They were a spirited team and hard 
to manage when frightened, but Bennett had the reins and 
kept control of them. As he threw the umbrella, he jumped 
from the buggy and ran across the prairie, but both the Wil- 
sons and I were on the ground almost as soon as he was. I 
called to him to stop and then fired my pistol in the air. 
Then, as he showed no disposition to stop but was gaining 
on us, I fired at him at a distance of about fifty yards. He 
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stopped and, as I ran to him, he made a motion as if to put 
his hand in his pocket. I told him to keep his hands out of 
his pocket when he exclaimed, ‘You have shot me.’ When I 
made an examination, I found the shot from my little twenty- 
two calibre pistol had lodged just under the skin on the point 
of his right hip. The hurt was very slight and not sufficient to 
disable him in the least. The man he was riding with was an 
invalid who had been to town to see a doctor and finding 
H. S. on the road took him in to help him along, knowing 
nothing of the character of the man. The invalid was an east- 
ern man who had been in the country but a short time and 
thought he had fallen in with some of the bandits of the 
prairie about whom he had read so much. We took H. S. to 
the hotel in town, and I sent for a doctor, who said the wound 
was very slight and proposed to extract the ball, but S. ob- 
jected. 

The news of the capture soon spread, and the disloyal 
element came flocking in. The landlord of the hotel became 
alarmed, fearing an attempt to rescue H. S. would be made. 
He called my attention to a closet where he said there were 
three double-barreled guns, all loaded, which had been left 
in his care by some hunters, and he told me if trouble came 
to make good use of them. However, a good many of my 
substantial union friends came in and matters quieted down. 
Captain Wilson came in and seeing the number of sympa- 
thizers around suggested that I had better start away with 
him as soon as possible. I disliked the idea of being hur- 
ried away on that account, but as Mr. Wilson was a good 
adviser and always ready to render me any assistance in his 
power, I deferred to him. H. S. begged to see his wife be- 
fore being taken away, and Mr. Wilson in his kindness of 
heart dispatched a man to the Moore farm with orders to 
take her and meet us at Mud creek, half way to Eau Claire. 
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H. S. was poorly clad, and the big-hearted Mr. Wilson 
bought him a decent suit of clothes to make him comfortable. 

It was late in the afternoon when we got started. Simon 
Marugg, a discharged soldier, who had been wounded in 
battle, wanted to go to Dubuque to consult a surgeon about 
a troublesome wound, so he accompanied me. We waited at 
Mud creek a long time for the other conveyance to come 
with S.’s wife. When they did come, she wanted to go as 
far as Eau Claire with us. We took her in our carriage but 
had been delayed so long that it was after eleven o’clock at 
night when we reached the hotel at Eau Claire. I had neither 
shackles nor handcuffs so I left S. in charge of Marugg while 
I went to the jail to borrow handcuffs. The sheriff loaned 
me a pair on condition that I would leave them at the hotel 
in the morning as he said he would have use for them next 
day. I procured a room with two beds, gave S. and his wife 
one bed and Marugg the other. After locking the door, I 
lay down on a lounge by the only window where I got a 
couple of hours restless sleep. 

The stage for Sparta started about four o’clock in the 
morning, and we were obliged to go without breakfast. It 
was eleven o’clock before we got anything to eat here. H. S. 
got the landlord to give him an old pair of Indian moccasins 
as he said his shoes hurt his feet. The road was very sandy, 
and the day very hot and oppressive, which made our pro- 
gress very slow. There were two other passengers in the 
stage who soon convinced me they were rebel sympathizers, 
making five passengers in all. It was late at night when we 
came near Robinson’s creek below Black River Falls; the 
stage was running very quietly through the sand when 
Marugg and I both fell asleep. The driver stopped at the 
creek to water his horses and as he started up again, the 
jerk woke me, and H. S. was gone. Marugg and I went 
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back a short distance but it was too dark to do anything, so 
we went on to the next station about a mile away. I let 
Marugg go on and when it was light enough to see, I got the 
station keeper with his horse and buggy to take me back to 
Black River Falls. I was in hopes to find him before he got 
across Black river. When I got to the creek where he made 
his escape, I soon began to find his moccasin tracks in the 
sand and continued to see them for several miles. When I 
got to Black River Falls, I secured the assistance of Deputy 
Marshal Murray, and we scoured the country south of the 
river for miles, making inquiries of every farmer for a crazy 
man who had escaped from the stage the night before, but 
could get no trace of him further than the tracks I have men- 
tioned. Of course, the tracks were only visible where he fol- 
lowed the road. 

That night I took passage on the next stage, reported 
at La Crosse, and then returned home after being supplied 
with handcuffs. When I got home, I learned that H. S. had 
spent the night in a camp near the Moore farm where Knapp, 
Stout and company had a crew of men putting logs in the 
river, the logs having been left behind by the spring drive. 
I was now more anxious to capture H. S. than ever. 

Mrs. S. still continued at the Moore farm where she was 
working for her board. One day I had a talk with Captain 
Moore, who was a truly loyal man and who I knew could be 
depended upon. He told me that letters from H. S. to his 
wife came addressed to him and he had no means of knowing 
they were for her until he had opened them but he had not 
read any of them. He promised me that if he got any more, 
he would advise me. It was the latter part of November 
that he received another letter which he showed to me. H. S. 
wrote her that he was then working as a carpenter at Keiths- 
burg, Illinois, under the name of T. B. F., and expected to 
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leave there about the twentieth of December. I immediately 
reported the facts to headquarters, according to my instruc- 
tions, but as the time was so short I was afraid they would 
be too slow, so I wrote to the provost marshal at Burlington, 
Iowa, which was the nearest headquarters to Keithsburg that 
I knew of. I could describe him very accurately in a general 
way, and the mark I had put on his hip would be decisive. 
In a very few days I received word from Burlington that 
_ they had him and were able to identify him at sight from my 
description. This time they succeeded in getting him into 
the army. I have never seen him since although, while I 
lived in Eau Claire, I several times heard of his having been 
in the city, but he never called on me. Possibly he was fool- 
ish enough to have taken offense at something I had done. 

During the winter an Indiana man came to me and told 
me there was a man named L. P. B. stopping with one G. C.., 
a cousin of B. He said that B. was a bounty jumper. (A 
bounty jumper was a man who would enlist and after getting 
his hundred-dollar bounty, desert and go to some other town 
and do the same thing again.) I did not want to be led into 
making a mistake so I got the name of the enrolling officer 
for Marshall county, Indiana, and wrote to him for definite 
information. Before I got a reply, B. had left town. The 
reply stated that he was not only a bounty jumper but a 
horse thief and a passer of counterfeit money, and also gave 
me an accurate description of him and represented him as 
a desperate character. 

In the course of a few weeks I received an order to cor- 
rect the enrollment of the Town of Menomonie, for there 
were many men working for the lumber company who were 
leaving and new ones taking their places. I at once went to 
the mill and spent most of the day among the men there. As 
I was going home, I passed the house of G. C. and knowing 
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that he was very sick I thought I would make an excuse to 
stop and see him and possibly learn something to my ad- 
vantage. The house was only one story.. The sick man’s 
mother-in-law was in the front room. I told her I wanted 
to see him, and she said he was too sick to be seen. Some- 
thing in her manner made me suspicious that there were other 
reasons besides his sickness, and I insisted that I must see 
him. She finally showed me to his room, which ad joined the 
one she was in, and in a corner sat a man who answered the 
description of B. I went through the form of correcting C.’s 
enrollment and then turning to the other man I said to him: 
‘My instructions are to enroll every man I find. What is 
your name?’ He gave me the correct name though I had 
learned from the postmaster that C.’s friend was receiving 
mail under the name of R. P. After pretending to write his 
name in my book, I told him it was not necessary to enroll 
him, he could go with me to La Crosse. He said, ‘Well, I 
guess not.’ He was a big fellow about six feet two in height 
and about twenty-five years of age. Just at this juncture I 
discovered a large Smith and Wesson revolver lying on a 
shelf close by me. I took it and asked whose it was. He said 
it was his. I turned the barrel back and found three cart- 
ridges in the magazine and said to him: ‘I guess you will now 
come along.’ He said he wanted to read a letter which he 
held in his hand. I told him he could read it later. He re- 
plied it was a letter to G. and he could not take it away. So 
I waited for him until I could see he was simply killing time 
and was only pondering on what to do. I said: ‘Now put 
on your coat and come along,’ which he reluctantly did, 
knowing I had the advantage. 

I took him to the post office and quietly asked the post- 
master to send his clerk to my house for my handcuffs. The 
boy soon returned and, after making B. secure, I searched 
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him and found seven dollars in money, a pocket knife, and a 
letter addressed to a woman who he said was his sister. The 
letter was sealed, and I let him retain it but would not let 
him post it. I had the postmaster make a memorandum of 
what I took from him. I then deputized a man to take charge 
of him while I made preparation for the trip. The post- 
master told me there was a letter in the office for R. P. which 
he would give to me. He asked me to take it to headquarters 
. unopened and let them make such disposition of it as they 
deemed proper, and I took it. 

In two hours, after finding the fellow, we were on the 
stage on the way to La Crosse, via Eau Claire and Sparta. 
We were obliged to stay all night in Eau Claire, and I could 
not well lodge my prisoner in jail as the stage started so 
early in the morning, so I told the landlord to give me some 
comforts and let me lie on the sitting-room floor. I put 
one end of the handcuffs on my left wrist and the other on 
his right, and we had a very cozy sociable sleep together. 
The roads were frozen, and we made good time to Sparta, 
arriving there in the evening. Here we spent another night 
just as we had at Eau Claire and in the morning took the 
first train for La Crosse. 

At headquarters I gave the letter I had received from the 
Menomonie postmaster to the officer in charge; also the seven 
dollars, revolver, and knife and told him of the letter B. had 
in his pocket. He took B. to a private room, searched him, 
and then came back and told me he could not find the letter 
to the woman. I told him it was certainly there and to try 
again. He did so and found it under his arm next to the skin. 

Then the officer and I went into a private room and 
opened both letters. The one just taken from his person con- 
tained three good fifty-dollar greenbacks. The letter handed 
to me by the Menomonie postmaster contained eleven five- 
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dollar counterfeit bills purporting to be on the Western Re- 
serve bank of Warren, Ohio. The letter which was dated at 
Inwood, Indiana, read as follows: ‘Dear Lou: These green 
cigars are about played out, but I send you a sample of an- 
other kind. If they should smoke all right, let me know, and 
I will come up there and help you.’ The name of the writer 
I have forgotten. In the letter to his sister, enclosing the 
$150 good money, he gave her to understand the amount 
was the proceeds of the sale of a horse he had stolen after he 
left Inwood. The officer had him photographed and then, 
after riveting a good strong pair of shackles to his legs, put 
him in charge of one of the veteran reserve soldiers and 
started him that night for La Porte, Indiana, the head- 
quarters of the district where he belonged. They did not 
tell him of the letter I had received at the Menomonie post- 
office, but just as he was starting the officer asked him what 
he should do with the letter addressed to his sister. His 
answer was: “Burn the damned thing if you want to.’ It 
was customary to send a statement to Washington showing 
the amount expended by us for transportation which was sub- 
sequently deducted from the deserter’s pay. In this case they 
paid it out of the money found in his possession. My super- 
iors complimented me highly on this capture, saying it was 
the most important capture yet made in the state as it would 
probably result in breaking up a bad gang of counterfeiters. 

To me the most gratifying feature of my career as 
provost marshal was that no one that I arrested ever suffered 


any greater punishment than a sentence to serve for a time 
without pay. 











NEW UPSALA: THE FIRST SWEDISH 
SETTLEMENT IN WISCONSIN 


Fixe A. Forspecx, M.D. 


THE VOICE OF DESTINY 


NEw year had begun. January had been very cold and 
February worse, in fact, so bad that no work could 
be done out of doors. The morning milk, placed on the table, 
froze to ice within a few minutes, and the stove was fired day 
and night to keep the cabin tolerably warm. But the be- 
ginning of March saw the large drifts of snow slowly melt- 
ing, and already on the eighth of the month new prairie fires 
had started to the north of Pine lake in districts spared in 
last year’s devastation. After the seventh of April the frost 
left the ground, and they could begin to work the soil. 
Polman had now left the party to find success in a voca- 
tion for which his studies had prepared him. Assuming the 
title of M.D., he located in a more populated district some 
miles away and entered upon the practice of medicine in 
which he had and did prove himself skillful. 


They had very little social intercourse with their neigh- 
bors. Unonius relates: 


Mrs. Pearmain and two other ‘ladies’ from Delafield made a call 
on a Sunday afternoon, decked up in silk and satin and decorated with 
cheap jewelry. They arrived in the oxcart, made more comfortable by 
the installment of two chairs on its floor. Their costumes were rather 
in striking contrast to the vehicle used, as well as to the house they now 
entered. In this lowly cabin, with its mud-spattered walls, they sat like 
peacocks in an outhouse, but such was the taste of these women for 
cheap adornment and gaudy trinkets. They did not more harmonize 
with their surroundings than they did with the equipment of their hus- 
bands. The men with their many-colored patches on their clothes, their 
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elbows protruding, with dilapidated strawhats on their heads, stood at the 
side of their women like broken stable lanterns beside gilded candelabras. 

Sometime later, while sleighing was still good, we determined to 
return en famille the visit to the Pearmains, and in order not to waste any 
time, two logs were taken along to the mill recently established at Dela- 
field. On the logs sat Lotten and Christine on parade in their now 
seldom used holiday finery. This was the first time we all had been 
away from the cabin together. We arrived without having met anyone 
on the way and were, consequently, unprepared and greatly shocked 
in being informed that Pearmain that very morning had committed 
suicide. Our grief increased when we were told that he had used one 
of my revolvers, which he had borrowed from me just a few days pre- 
viously, and which I had begged of him to accept as a gift and a memento 
with no suspicion of its intended use. Under the circumstances nothing 
remained but to return. With all his faults, however, Pearmain was the 
only neighbor I had any confidence in, and I am truly grateful to him for 
the advice and assistance he rendered when we were sorely in need 
thereof. After a few days I returned alone to Delafield to express to 
Mrs. Pearmain my sympathy and found her distracted in her grief, and 
she expressed her feelings in the most tragic pathos. Within two weeks 
the belongings of Pearmain were sold at auction, and on the same day 
Mrs. Pearmain was married to some adventurer and was never seen or 
heard of again. 


Another event quite interesting to later day students of 
history occurred shortly after the Indian had massacred his 
four deer, which incident will be spoken of later. These an- 
imals had appeared in great numbers during the winter, and 
when Carl and Unonius were carting home a load of hay 
one day, they saw a large herd of them heading right for the 
cabin, and more particularly for a large box fastened to the 
outer wall of the cabin, in which was kept a supply of corn. 
Mrs. Unonius took the first gun she saw, which unfortu- 
nately was loaded only with birdshot, and blazed away at the 
nearest one without causing much damage. It was the first 
gun she had ever fired, and the result must be condoned by 
her good intentions. 

Unonius now relates an occurrence which he considers as 
the primary cause for the changes that later took place in 
his life and which altered his entire future: 
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On the steamer from New York to Albany we had made the ac- 
quaintance of a Mr. N., an Englishman and his wife, they also being on 
their way to the West. Although perfect strangers and unfamiliar with 
each other’s language, both my wife and I seemed to be attracted to 
them, and we all exchanged confidences. They seemed to have a home 
already established in Wisconsin, and this was the first intimation I 
had of ever thinking of locating in that territory. They had taken an- 
other boat out of Buffalo, but we met again for a few minutes during 
our stop at Detroit and later in Milwaukee, yet prior to the time when we 
determined on our location. He had now, after several months, made in- 
quiry about us and the now well-known Swedish settlement, had set out 
to find us, and was welcomed to our home. They told us that they lived 
in Prairieville, since called Waukesha, and only twelve miles distant from 
us. Here also lived three young missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, who were their friends and who served the community in their 
capacity of ministers, even going to the far outlying districts to preach. 
Their circuit included Summit, and we were now invited to come on some 
one of the following Sundays and attend services there, which we did. 
However, we were prepared to first expect an early visit from one of the 
ministers, the leader of the trio, and after a few days Rev. J. Lloyd 
Breck presented himself at our home. His very first appearance made an 
impression upon me which I never can forget. A true christian and en- 
ergetic minister of the Gospel revealed himself in his personality. It was 
impossible to see him without being attracted to him by respect and love. 
He had recently been ordained deacon, and had chosen Wisconsin for 
his field and located at Waukesha. He was associated with two others, 
likewise deacons and classmates in their Alma Mater. 

On this his first visit to us, he broached the subject of religion, and 
in an intimate and lengthy discussion I found that our Lutheran church 
of Sweden was not much different in dogma and belief than the Episcopal. 
In fact, they had a great deal in common. It was a refreshing experience 
to make this man’s acquaintance and exchange views with him on subjects 
close to my heart, and I did not then surmise that later a lasting friend- 
ship and comradeship in religious work would bind us together. He 
sowed in my mind the seed that later developed into decided opinions and 
ultimately in real convictions on church matters. 

We had our evening meal and later listened to his kindly yet eloquent 
talk on christian dogma and the faith of our fathers, and the day closed 
by bowing our heads in unison in prayer. 

The little schoolhouse at Summit was the meeting place for religious 
service. It was an ordinary log house, about twenty-two by twenty-four 
feet, with uneven ending of the logs at the corners and the bark still re- 
maining inside and outside. The windows were located high in the walls 
so as to prevent distraction of the children to what might be going on out- 
side, and with its poor roof and rickety door it had the appearance 
rather of a dilapidated stable than an institution of learning. In the 
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middle of the room was a large stove, which when in full force changed 
the interior into a veritable turkish bathhouse. Fortunately, there were 
plenty of cracks in the roof, walls, and floor to permit the air to circulate. 
Two large homemade tables and several benches constituted the furnish- 
ings. A small table at the end of the room served as a pulpit, and a 
bucket of water with a tin cup was at the door. Anything less inspiring 
for a religious service can hardly be imagined. Many settlers came with 
their families, some walking, some on oxcarts, and others driving horses, 
and soon not only the benches but the tables were full of people. Before 
the service began, there was no evidence of solemnity. The absence of 
church surroundings and appointments may serve as an excuse, and the 
people seemed to have come together more for amusement or worldly 
entertainment than to hear the word of God. Some chattered and laughed 
with unbound hilarity, and some of the men amused themselves by using 
their jackknives to carve their names in the benches, or with blades half 
closed twisting the knives in the air and letting them drop with the 
points sticking in the floor. Personally, it distracted my attention from 
the solemnity due the occasion. Some men and women, however, ob- 
served proper manners and demeanor, and still others in genuflexion were 
perusing their prayerbooks. Finally, Mr. Breck arrived, the conversation 
ceased, and the jackknives were put away. The service began, and the 
congregation listened to the sermon in silent reverence. 

After the service I had the opportunity for a few moments of con- 
versation with Mr. Breck, who gave me the joyful news that he and the 
other missionaries planned to build a home in our vicinity to serve as 
a center for their religious activities. They had already purchased a 
quarter section of land for this purpose only three miles distant from us, 
unsurpassed in natural beauty, and intended to erect a chapel there and 
later a school for religious instruction, for which a substantial subscrip- 
tion had already been collected in the eastern states. This was the be- 
ginning of the Nashotah Episcopal seminary. 


LABOR AND ITS REWARD 


Although the spring is not considered the proper time for 
plowing, they had no other choice and, consequently, set 
out to plow, till, and cultivate several acres for the seeding 
of corn, potatoes, and other vegetables for winter food. No 
other grain would have been worth while on soil plowed for 
the first time in the spring. Their resources were not suffi- 
cient to purchase a large plow such as is used in breaking 
virgin soil, and even if they could they would not have had 
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‘horse power’ to work it, as it requires four or five pairs of 
oxen. They were, therefore, obliged to secure the help of 
some one who was properly equipped and would do this work 
for cash, and there were some in the vicinity who followed 
this vocation as a business. The price paid was generally 
$3.00 or $4.00 per acre, depending upon the condition of the 
land. The expense was reduced, however, by the assistance 
of themselves and their oxen and with the promise of ex- 
changing the favor with others in the future. 

Early in May they planted about half the field with corn, 
and the abundant return on their efforts gave them great 
satisfaction. The rest of the field was planted with potatoes, 
beans, tomatoes, and various other vegetables including mel- 
ons, and the harvest was many times greater than they had 
expected. 

Early in the spring a great number of wild pigeons made 
their appearance. This, the so-called ‘passenger pigeon,’ is a 
beautiful bird of bluish gray color with the shades of golden 
yellow, green and purple in the feathers of the breast, body, 
and wings. The tail feathers are cloven, and are black like 
the beak. They are seldom seen singly, or in pairs, but ap- 
pear in immense flocks in the spring and fall of the year over 
almost the entire American continent. The size of these 
flocks is almost fabulous. Persons who have not seen them 
cannot believe what they hear or read about them. They 
have no regard for the climate but migrate to any district 
where food is abundant. Unonius relates further: 


The supply seemed inexhaustible although they were caught and 
killed, one may say, wantonly murdered with guns, nets, traps, and burn- 
ing of sulphur under the trees at night. When they light in one, to them 
an attractive place, wagon loads of them have been carried away, and 
there has been, for example, a herd of swine driven 100 miles to feed 
on thousands of these birds, killed during the night. Other flocks after 
searching for food during the day will return to the same trees to roost 
in the evening and meet the same fate. 
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Equally abundant was the supply of fish in the lake, and numerous 
flocks of ducks landed here on their migration from the South. Only a 
few, however, nested here. 

From a farmer some miles away we bought a boat, a happy mixture 
of scow, canoe, or common wooden trough and although very heavy and 
clumsy was serviceable for our purpose. At the same time I bought 
several hens. Part way I paddled the boat over small lakes and part 
way I had to portage, carrying the boat and the basket of hens. It was a 
heavy load, and with the constant cackling of the hens, I was exhausted 
and dizzy on my return home. I was rewarded, however, in a measure, 
in finding almost as many eggs as hens in the basket. 


Ellida was the first boat to skim Chenequa’s blue water. 
No man had ever fished there before, and fishermen’s luck 
was great. They caught plenty of fish of many kinds, and 
what was not consumed fresh was salted for future use, or 
given to the pigs. Torch fishing at night was particularly 
delightful, and the reflections of the cedar torch in among 
the old oaks and pines on shore was fantastic and beautiful. 

Deer hunting was less satisfactory, as the animals at this 
season were thin and emaciated from lack of food. Besides, 
the spirit of sportsmanship precluded their being molested 
in the mating season. Another sport, however, in which they 
entered with enthusiasm, was bee hunting. The forests of 
the western states were rich in bee swarms, and although they 
retire before the settler’s plow and his axe, they were as yet 
plentiful in the old, hollow oak stumps where they had had 
their habitat for years past and lived in luxury in the sur- 
rounding flora’s kingdom. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


Unonius continues his narrative: 


One day when Carl and I were out in the woods to corral the cattle, 
I accidentally met a party of four unknown wanderers. One held a map 
in his hand and another a cane, which had a miniature spade for a lower 
end, evidently for conveniently digging and examining the nature of the 
soil. With the others they apparently belonged to the new sets of im- 
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migrants who poured into the country at the opening of navigation. 
Through speculators, land agents, and newspapers it seemed that Wis- 
consin had become very popular and it was spoken of as ‘the best country 
in the world.’ I had hardly greeted the four strangers before one of 
them said: “We are now on section 83, I believe, and you are one of the 
Swedes who live here, I guess.’ One ‘guesses’ here thatthe sun is shin- 
ing in its midday glory, and if one is a Swede and questioned if such is 
the case, one may in perfect conformity with local use of the vernacular 
very properly answer, ‘I guess so.’ I ‘guessed,’ consequently, quite 
correctly that I was a Swede, and by intuition I also ‘guessed’ that I was 
in the presence of other Swedes. The one who spoke to me, however, was 
an American, who now referred further conversation to his companions. 
These were a Baron Thott from Skane, Mr. E. Bergwall from 
Gothenburg, and Mr. Wadman from Norrképing, and they were heartily 
invited to a simple lunch at our cabin. No countryman, coming direct 
from Sweden, had visited us here since our arrival, and this proved then 
to be a red letter day. In addition we were surprised by the appearance 
of Iwar Hagberg, who had roamed somewhat over the country and in 
precarious occupations made a meager living, and who now was wel- 
comed as an addition to the family. He was, however, soon called back 
to Sweden and never returned, much to the regret of us all. In his 
place we found a faithful friend in B. Petterson, an elderly man, who 
had been in America for some time trying to establish himself and ac- 
cumulate enough to defray the expenses of transportation here for his 
wife and children, in which efforts he had to this time been unsuccessful. 
Having occupied an important executive position in Sweden, he was en- 
tirely unused to manual labor, and in spite of his education and culture 
he had been unable to make a tolerable living. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in years and had no special vocation or training, and being dis- 
couraged by his many failures and disappointments, he had made the 
wise decision to learn the shoemaking trade. He got together sufficient 
means to go to a factory in Ohio and by energy and faithful application 
he finished in due time as master in the trade. He might have made 
a great success in a city but preferred the obscurity and retirement of a 
western settlement and, coming to us first as guest, he very soon became 
an honored and beloved member of our family. A corner of the attic was 
assigned for his workshop, and his bench was soon crowded with work. 
As the result of some letters I had written home, which had later 
been published in Swedish and Danish papers, the attention of colonists 
had been called to our settlement. In consequence, a number of Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Danes gradually came and took up claims in our vi- 
cinity, and some bought the land outright from the government. Every 
day or two we met new arrivals, and quite frequently our log cabin home 
became the centrum and meeting place for the Scandinavians all around. 
Some of these gatherings took on almost a festive character, and although 
they could not compare with the happy student confabs at Upsala or 
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Copenhagen, with witty speeches and flowing bowls, nevertheless, a 
convivial spirit invariably reigned. 

A Lieutenant B., whose family was well known in Sweden, came 
over to try his luck as a colonist. He was forced to exchange his mag- 
nificent chevron-trimmed uniform for a working man’s blouse, and his 
gilded saber for the rake and the spade. With his happy disposition 
he was a well-liked addition to our settlement. He possessed a pleasing 
voice and many a night did he entertain the gathering with some of the 
old beloved Swedish songs by Geijer, Lindblad, Nordblom, and others. 
We soon taught him to drive our oxen; to these at times he would give his 
military commands in a most comical fashion, as if he had been drilling 
a squad of recruits in a training camp, and to these distinct yet monoto- 
nous commands he would give a poetical and musical intonation and effect, 
to which the four-footed battalion in the potato patch was not entirely 
insensible. 


Other countrymen came, some of whom located here about, while 
others drifted to different parts of the country to find their fortune. 


FARMING AND OTHER EXPERIENCES 


On the twenty-seventh of July they began to mow the 
hay, and this seemed to them the most exhaustive of their 
farm duties. As it generally takes several years before a 
new settler can harvest cultivated clover, timothy, or other 
material for fodder, he is forced to mow wild grass in the 
marshes or on the lowland. It was fortunate for them that 
not far distant from the cabin there was situated such a 
marsh which had not been claimed, it seems, by any one else. 
However, not only the mowing of this hay but its transpor- 
tation home was one of their most difficult undertakings; as 
there were practically no roads at all, the hay had to be 
stacked on the marsh and moved in the wintertime when 
the ground was frozen hard enough to carry a wagon. How- 
ever, the work was finished as soon as it was possible, consid- 
ering their inexperience. Christine was a good helper and 
frequently even exchanged the rake for the scythe, handling 
either with equal agility. Mrs. Unonius assisted in the raking 
and stacking, and through their combined efforts they ob- 
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tained from the several marshes almost sufficient hay for the 
winter’s demand. What was particularly disagreeable in this 
work was the presence of a great number of snakes in these 
lowlands and morasses, and although the majority were con- 
sidered harmless, they had several narrow escapes from the 
attacks of rattlesnakes. Unonius writes: 


I cannot deny that while we worked in the low wet marsh where 
the high thick grass prevented us from seeing a few inches ahead of the 
scythe, the thought of the possible presence of a rattlesnake made me 
hesitate many times to advance. Upon one occasion, when we had raked 
and stacked the hay, we found on our return that something was lying 
on the top of the stack which we thought to be a dead branch of a tree. 
We discovered very soon, however, that it was a large rattler, resting ap- 
parently oblivious to its surroundings in the sunshine. With the handle 
of the rake it was easily dispatched, and the six rattling segments of the 
tail were kept as a souvenir. 

A short time thereafter when Carl and I, after having finished the 
labor of the day, were fishing from our Ellida in the bay, we saw a gentle- 
man on horseback riding up to the cabin and later heard him entering 
into conversation in Swedish with Lotten. Hailed to come home, we 
were met on shore by a young man, whose entire demeanor suggested to us 
that he was an officer of militia. It was P. von Schneidau, formerly lieu- 
tenant in the Swedish artillery, whose acquaintance I had made many 
years before. He was one of the last men I had expected to see as an 
emigrant and also a man least suitable for such a move. Influenced by 
my newspaper articles, he had determined to emigrate with his young 
wife and find a home in the West. I felt remorseful that I should have 
been partly a cause for this step and was quite sure that it would lead 
to his own regrets sooner or later. My own experience had already taught 
me that the settler’s life may be very well adapted for the born laborer 
or artisan, but not for the bookkeeper, officer, or the impecunious univer- 
sity student. As far as we ourselves were concerned, we thanked God 
for the continuous gifts of health, strength, and courage to meet the 
trials which we had so far endured but which we felt had only been the 
beginning. But Schneidau, the former ordnance officer to His Majesty, 
the king, the noted Don Juan at the select balls and banquets at the 
Swedish capital, entirely free from any worry, except such as might 
come in the inability to satisfy a selfish whim, a man, not yet recovered 
from exposure during a severe voyage over the Atlantic, such a man I 
hesitated to bid into our lowly home, a possible counterpart to his own in 
the future. Shortly his wife and brother-in-law arrived, both typical per- 
sonifications of disappointment and shattered hopes of success in America. 
There was something both comical and tragic in the manner in which 
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they expressed their irritation and disapproval. The wife vehemently 
declared that she would return to Sweden immediately. She scolded us 
for not having provided a better road from Milwaukee, and her abhor- 
rence was supreme when she realized that she must spend the night in 
our cabin. She viewed the rough logs and the primitive equipment and 
looked with disgust at our old clothes and untrimmed whiskers. Finally 
she broke out into a flood of tears, and taking my wife by the arm, she 
almost shrieked: ‘Mrs. Unonius, you must be terribly unhappy here, 
and if my wish be yours, we will immediately enter yonder wagon and 
depart for home, leaving these brutal men, who have placed us in this 
horrible situation, to take care of themselves.’ 

It was with difficulty that we finally succeeded in calming her and 
in persuading her to enter our home. As fate would have it, our friend 
Petterson with his large, robust stature, his long, unkept, black beard, 
his swarthy complexion, and his shoemaker’s apron around his portly 
body met her on the threshold, and with a half-suppressed outcry of 
‘Bandits! she rushed out of the door. 

Schneidau took it more calmly and was determined to meet his fate 
as a man and assured us that his wife would soon be convinced of the wis- 
dom in his philosophy. We now tried our best to make our guests com- 
fortable in our little cabin for the night. The lower and the only cham- 
ber on the first floor was designated for the ladies, and the six men 
were to occupy the attic where overcoats, sacks of hay, old carpets, 
and anything soft which might serve as bedding, were gathered for 
our comfort by Christine. Schneidau declared that he would sleep here 
just as well as he often did on the couch in the king’s ante-chamber. 
His wife, however, refused to go to bed. She declared that we from the 
floor above could view unmolested the doings in the lower chamber through 
the cracks, and in this she was not entirely mistaken. The candle light, 
which she had insisted on burning the whole night, was on account of the 
above possibility blown out by herself, although we assured her most 
solemnly that we would take no advantage of the situation. Christine 
was admonished to securely close and lock the door, but when Mrs. 
Schneidau was informed that a latch was the only lock, a new commo- 
tion began in the camp below. As a climax a cat was found in the room 
and was ordered to be immediately ejected, and as an overflow to the 
misery of the day a severe rainstorm broke out in the night. With a leak- 
ing roof and attic floor, it was necessary to move all so-called ‘beds’ both 
in the upper and the lower story to leeward, in order to escape a thorough 
drenching, an arrangement which we were accustomed to, but the pos- 
sible necessity of which could hardly be conceived of by our guests, 
yet to which they by force of circumstances most readily complied. 
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NEIGHBORS AND CLAIM JUMPERS 


Another month passed with its strenuous duties and not without 
domestic worries. Lotten took sick, and we were fortunate in not only 
having Polman, but also another very competent physician in attendance, 
and by their united efforts she was soon restored and able to attend to 
minor duties. Our cabin had, however, during these weeks performed 
the functions of a common inn. We had at times up to eighteen persons 
housed with us, and how it could be done is almost inconceivable, but 
where there is a will there is a way. 

The Schneidau trio had for several weeks lived with us. Mr. 
Schneidau had suffered for sometime from an affliction of the leg, which 
prevented him from walking and searching for a location for a home. 
His wife had gradually become reconciled to the situation, mainly due to 
the kindly sympathy and consideration of Lotten, who had suffered a 
relapse and was confined to bed. And then the finer instincts and the 
womanly heart of Mrs. Schneidau made themselves felt. Her own mis- 
fortune was forgotten in the. ministering to another, and at the sickbed 
her real noble and charitable disposition was truly shown and appre- 
ciated, and it was not long before she assisted Christine in the daily 
household duties and even entered into friendly conversation with the 
‘bandit’ and other common mortals. Schneidau later bought a quarter 
section of land from an American, who had shortly before built a small 
cabin on it, at the south end of the lake, and he could hardly have made a 
better choice or gotten greater value for his $200. The location was par- 
ticularly attractive, the soil fertile, and the meadowland and surround- 
ings of the best around the lake. But, though the land and location were 
good, the cabin was but a shanty. It was built close to the road, was 
very small and haphazardly constructed. The floor consisted of some 
loose staves, and the only opening to the interior was a hole about a foot 
square, the only means for the daylight to enter. The attic was too low 
for standing erect, and this miserable hovel was destined to be their 
abode for the rest of the year and the coming winter for him who was 
practically a complete invalid and very sensitive to cold and drafts, and 
for her, who was soon to become a mother. However, preparations were 
made for the erection of a suitable dwelling the following year, with 
hired help. 

Bergwall had with pioneer spirit entered into the activities of 
frontier life and had learned to dexterously handle both the axe and the 
scythe. Blessed with good health and strength, he set about not to 
build but to dig himself a place to live in. A sort of underground trench 
compartment was the result, and by exceptional efforts and great in- 
genuity he succeeded in creating quite a comfortable dwelling. He was 
one of the few colonists who after a previous life of luxury understood 
and could accommodate himself to the hazards of bad fortune. He was 
happy and satisfied with everything; the trees on the hills around his 
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‘Vanhem’—‘Fair Home’—were in his estimation larger and finer than 
others, the water from his spring was clearer and tastier than any other, 
and his ‘hole in the ground’ was the best, warmest, and most comfortable 
habitation around Pine lake. Very unpretentious though it was, his con- 
tentment and self-satisfaction in its possession were often expressed in 
his, “There is no place like home.’ 

Even the brother-in-law of Schneidau, Mr. J., determined to become 
a farmer and built a small cabin on a piece of land adjoining his rela- 
tives’. He soon gave this up, however, to become a small merchant in 
Milwaukee, and after this venture had ended in failure, he sold out his 
belongings and returned to Sweden. 

Baron Thott had likewise bought some land in the settlement and 
built a home on it at a greater distance from the others. He had also been 
an officer in the Swedish army and he was one who keenly felt the differ- 
ences between the trials of pioneer life and the commodious comforts 
of the officers’ barracks. With his military training he could hardly live 
without a horse and he was fortunate in getting a good one, on which he 
proudly rode around to visit his friends and neighbors. Meantime, a 
Frenchman was engaged to look after his property. Baron Thott did 
not remain long a farmer. The small patch of land did not yield suffi- 
cient revenue to pay even the wages of the hired man, and after about 
one year he sold his farm, drifted up into northern Wisconsin, and 
after many adventures and vicissitudes died alone and penniless. 

When we began to feel reasonably well settled and had made sub- 
stantial improvements in our existence, the trouble about the canal land 
arose. We were squatters without any title to the farms we occupied and 
had developed. It happened at this time that an American had bought 
a piece of canal land upon which a poor squatter had settled. A meeting 
was called for all residents of the vicinity to meet at the schoolhouse at 
Summit, where ‘club-law’ justice was about to be exemplified. Before an 
incensed crowd a rough and stalwart farmer outlined in a clear and 
natural manner the whole canal land affair, exposing the duplicity of the 
company in deluding both congress and the settlers, and the evident 
intention of not building any canal at all. Against the presumed culprit 
he developed a clear case of claim jumping, calling it the greatest act of 
rascality any one could perpetrate, and urged concerted action, unanimous 
conviction and merited punishment. 

A number of opinions were rendered endorsing this suggestion, and 
the meeting grew warmer until an angry speaker, a son of Old Erin, 
in a fiery talk denounced claim jumping as the worst crime against hu- 
manity and ended with a plea that the jumper’s house be burned and he 
tarred and feathered, adding in emphasis of his words, that he would be 
damned if he would not help to do it. 

This punishment seemed to be a good idea and was accepted with 
whole-hearted approval as being commensurate to the crime committed, 
but our countryman, Petterson, in his usual quiet manner, offered a new 
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plan. He proposed that instead of violence we should show our resent- 
ment in a passive way, which he thought would be equally effective. 
No one should speak to the jumper, no one visit his house, sell him 
anything or show him any act of courtesy or friendliness until he had 
relinquished the possession of the squatter’s eighty acres. This was a 
novel idea and something unheard of by these men, and it appealed to 
them so much that the plan was voted upon and adopted. And it worked. 
It was not long before the claim jumper realized his situation as an out- 
cast in the community and made full restitution to the poor settler. 


BIRTH AND BAPTISM 


Our first year’s harvest yielded very little, and we could only 
console ourselves with the adage, ‘Better luck next time.’ The limited 
grain supply was soon stored indoors, and we looked forward with con- 
siderable anxiety to the approaching winter when we would be obliged to 
buy food for ourselves and our animals. The tilled land had been ex- 
tended by a few acres and seeded with winter wheat. Both the cabin and 
the stable needed repairs. Circumstances required that Lotten soon 
would need for her comfort a private room, warm enough to meet the 
exigency of events, and where personal attention could be given her. 
We, consequently, built an addition to the cabin consisting of one room, 
boarded inside, and with shingled roof. My anxiety during this time was 
greater than I can describe. By the grace of God, Lotten endured, in 
her feeble and delicate condition, the noise and irritating disturbances 
necessarily concomitant with building operations. And happy we all were 
when it was finished. Here was now a light, pleasant room with two 
windows and a properly laid hardwood floor. The attic was extended, 
and was now reached by a regular stairway. The entire cabin was roofed 
with shingles, all cracks were mudded and chinked, and there was no 
more danger of exposures to rain and snow. But even on this day, the 
twenty-seventh of November, when the important event was approaching, 
the large cabin room was so cold that the milk froze on the table, and we 
ate our evening meal wearing winter overcoats. As long as I live, I shall 
never forget this night, which we hardly expected Lotten to survive, and 
which, more than any of my former experiences contributed to the con- 
viction that without previous preparation and complete understanding of 
the trials in the undertaking, the venture of pioneer life is most pre- 
carious. How much did I not think that day of our former home and 
the mother’s love and care that would have been given her, who for the 
first time would herself become a mother, far away from her loved ones, 
and in want of a woman’s help so necessary on such an occasion, lying 
in a lonely cabin in the wilderness and barely protected from the chill 
winter wind, against which a primitive stove had to be forced to a 
red heat. 
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It was not child’s play to venture out on such a night. The snow 
had accumulated into huge drifts, and common sense would have de- 
clared it impossible to negotiate the ordinarily bad trail in the black 
night without the guidance of a single star. Njtwithstanding this, Carl 
took his lantern and proceeded to a settlement about a mile away where 
two American families lived. The women had previously made friendly 
calls on Lotten and promised their help, when needed, but who would 
ask anybody to venture out on foot in such a night and in such weather? 
These women did not belong to the cultured or so-called ‘better class,’ 
but on the contrary evinced in their manner a rather commonplace person- 
ality void of finer feelings. But under such a surface was hidden a warm, 
sincere and unselfish sympathy, and not sympathy alone, but a deter- 
mination and willingness to help others in distress, characteristics per- 
haps more of Americans than of any other people, and of which we now 
found ample proof and always gratefully remembered. They left their 
husbands to care for the children and without hesitation followed Carl 
into the cold, dark, and stormy night, sometimes walking up to their 
waists in the icy drifts to our home, there to perform the voluntarily 
offered duties of christian mothers. 

In the expectation of what was about to take place, Petterson kindly 
offered to remain a few days and do the necessary chores, and next to 
God I have Polman and the two kind women to thank for the joy of 
having my wife survive that night and for the overwhelming pride in 
pressing my first-born to my breast the following morning. 

A few months previously Mr. Breck and his two comrades in the 
mission field had moved to within three miles of our home. There, on a 
beautiful tract of land on Upper Nashotah lake, they had built their un- 
pretentious cottage. Another section was bought in the name of the 
Episcopal church, on which they intended to later erect a chapel and a 
school and from which they would extend their missionary activities. 
On my visit Mr. Breck showed me around the beautiful oak meadow and 
the placid lake below, surrounded by wooded hills and dells, and also the 
nearby location for the foundation and building material for the proposed 
chapel. Within a few days Mr. Breck, according to my wish, put in an 
appearance at our home. The Scandinavian settlers were then not yet so 
numerous but what they could all join us in celebrating the act of holy 
baptism of the first Swedish-American child born in this region. And it 
seems to have been the first baptism in the whole district, as neither Mr. 
Breck nor his associates had ever officiated at such an event anywhere 
in their missionary field. 


ASSOCIATION, WITH INDIANS 


The colonists were the only settlers on the lake and 
were happy to think of the abundant supply of fish that was 
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there for the taking. At the upper end they found a penin- 
sula, at that time almost an island due to the high water and 
impenetrable underbrush on the connecting strip of land. 
It was thickly covered by oaks, lindens, and cedars, and 
had undoubtedly never been trodden by the foot of man. 
In the highest tree was an eagle’s nest, and a proud pair of 
birds, majestically circling above, warningly defied any in- 
trusion into their aerie and their kingdom. The narrative 
continues : 


One day—the ice was yet clear as a mirror on Pine lake, and we 
were now quite familiar with its surroundings—we were much surprised 
at an unusual noise down by the shore. Suddenly four deer in wild 
jumps rushed by us and out on the ice, and almost at the same moment 
an Indian darting out with lightning rapidity pursued the fleet-footed 
animals and readily overtook them, whose light hoofs could not get 
any foothold on the slippery ice. With great agility and surety he cut 
with his battle-axe the hamstring on one hind leg of each of the animals, 
who were thus made helpless and soon dispatched with his hunting 
knife. All this was a moment’s work, and we had hardly recovered from 
our astonishment at this for us new and unusual hunting scene when the 
Indian, calm as if he had just caught a fly, gathered in his game and sat 
down in the midst of it. 

This mighty hunter was a chief of the Potawatomi tribe, and the 
first Indian with whom we became intimately acquainted. He was in- 
vited into the white man’s wigwam and treated to what the modest home 
could afford, and he showed in return an appreciation quite opposite to 
that of the Winnebago chief, who had shortly before visited us. He ex- 
amined all our guns carefully, which did not seem to particularly strike 
his fancy, except a rifle, which had at one time belonged to King Fred- 
rik of Sweden, and was now an heirloom in the family. For this weapon 
he was willing to ‘swap’ all his four deer with additional game to boot. 
My companion, however, to whom the gun belonged, did not wish to part 
with it at any price. The gun was then loaded for target shooting, in 
which the Indian took a special interest. Carl, my friend and companion, 
made a fairly good free-hand shot, but when the Indian’s turn came, he 
took aim, resting the gun barrel against a tree, and scored a bull’s-eye. 
The outcome was that the Indian was allowed to borrow the gun for a 
few days under faithful promises of its return. We had later many 
opportunities to observe how the Indians, skillful though they are, al- 
ways rested the gun against a tree or on the knee. If within gun shot of 
a deer, the Indian first seeks a tree to steady his gun and then makes a 
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braying sound like that of a sheep, which generally makes the deer stop 
from curiosity, and finally he shoots. A deer is never shot at in flight. 

Ke-Wah-Goosh-Kum, with several of his tribe, was camped for a 
few days at the north end of the lake. He promised us another visit 
sometime later and until that time begged for a loan of $2.00. In spite 
of our reduced assets we consented not so much in the hope of repayment, 
which seemed doubtful, but in the expectation that the favor would tend 
to create a friendly feeling on his part toward us. However, it was 
proven later that an obligation assumed by Ke-Wah-Goosh-Kum was not 
of the uncertain kind, as he some months later returned to this region 
and repaid the loan. I also had occasion later on to thank our friendship 
as the means of being extricated from a rather threatening situation. 


AN INDIAN HUNT 


Our old friend Ke-Wah-Goosh-Kum entered our cabin quite un- 
expectedly one day. Several months had gone by since his last visit, and 
although he had promised the return of the gun in a few days, he now, 
better late than never, brought it back in good condition and, conse- 
quently, did not violate the confidence which the white man had placed 
in him. In a few unintelligible words he tried to explain his long absence, 
but whether he had spent the time in hunting or in war with other tribes, 
we could not understand. From the manner in which he pointed at the 
rifle, as well as at his tomahawk, the inference could be taken either way. 

The Indian chief, with his tribe, had again made camp at the north 
end of the lake where they remained longer than usual. We became closer 
friends, and a hunt was proposed—a favor rarely granted the white man 
by an Indian. The Great Spirit, they say, has taught the white man to 
make a living without hunting and, consequently, he does not need it, while 
the Indian must hunt or starve. They conclude, therefore, that the white 
man has no right to hunt. 

It was apparent that quite a number of deer were here about, and we 
anticipated a great deal of game under the guidance of such an ex- 
perienced hunter. The ground was well covered with snow, and it was 
impossible to penetrate the dense forest with any degree of rapidity 
without snowshoes. The chief got us some, and in my first attempt to 
use them, I learned why the Indians from early childhood were ac- 
customed to walk with the toes straight forward. Personally, I was 
rather awkward, and my heels frequently got tangled up, precipitating me 
into a snowdrift. 

After more than an hour’s walk, we were told to separate, each 
taking a certain direction, as the hunt was about to begin. A small tarn 
at some distance away was agreed upon as a meeting place, where some 
other Indians would come who had been sent out before to form a sort of 
hunting-chain in an attempt to drive the deer in a certain direction. This 
was a disappointment, as I had hoped to be the personal companion of the 
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chief to observe and admire his skill not only in finding the game but 
also in getting it. But to this he would under no circumstances give his 
consent. Directing our course, he instructed us to closely look for tracks 
and follow them. This is not so difficult, as in deep snow a deer has 
greater difficulty in running than a man on snowshoes. The Indians are 
used to this kind of hunting and invariably rush right up to the animals 
and cut the tendons of a hind leg. 

The reason we were not allowed to go with the chief was either that 
he did not wish to initiate us into the secrets or the manner of an Indian 
hunt, or that he considered us ‘green horns’ and not worthy of the 
mysteries. We could not even tell which way he took, as he disappeared 
like a shadow. 

I discovered some tracks but no deer. I observed with satisfaction, 
however, that they pointed to the direction where my companions ought 
to be, and this later proved true, and consequently, my presence had been 
of some use. I arrived first at the designated meeting place and built a 
fire to rest and warm myself, and being quite a long way from home, 
I would have much preferred to return than to spend the night in the 
woods or in an Indian wigwam. Not so my comrades. They were more 
inclined to bivouac for the night around the camp fire and continue the 
hunt again in the morning. 

Carl had succeeded in killing a buck in Indian fashion, but had 
received a good many bruises in the encounter, and Bergwall, my other 
companion, felled one deer and mortally wounded another, which was 
later trailed and killed. We were never told how many deer the Indians 
had gotten, but very likely quite a few, as they seemed well satisfied. 
However romantic it would have been to spend the night in the woods, 
we finally agreed to return home. It was dark when we had finished our 
meal. From our hunting bags, which amused the Indians, we brought 
forth some provisions, which the Indians did not refuse. Even the 
flask had not been forgotten, and this was the first and only time I 
offered an Indian a drink of whiskey. However, we divided the supply 
equally among us, and this did not give each one more than he could 
stand, or need, in the cold winter night. 

The stars were shining, the air was clear, and we would have found 
our way without difficulty, but the Indians knew a better and shorter trail, 
and thus we started with them in the lead and carried our heavy game 
on poles, resting on the shoulders from man to man. We marched in 
single file and in absolute silence, which is the Indian custom, but this 
became finally too monotonous, so Bergwall with his clear, melodious 
voice started one of Wadman’s hunting songs, which, although beau- 
tiful and inspiring, must have sounded weird and incongruous in the still- 
ness of the night in the wilderness. 
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THE WINTER OF 1842-43 


On account of the very severe weather, great distress prevailed 
among the settlers, and great drifts of snow remained until the middle of 
April. The cabins and stables offered a scanty protection to man and 
beast. Quite a number of the cattle died from hunger or froze to death. 
We were very fortunate in living through the season in good health and 
without loss of any of our animals, but the trials and exposure to the 
elements were beyond description. One day, when we ventured to the 
marshland, we found our haystack, our only supply, entirely gone. Roam- 
ing Indians had stolen it, and this loss was even more severely felt, as 
we humans could better accommodate ourselves to reduced rations than 
the animals. Many a day we had no bread on the table. Coffee made 
of roasted wheat, slices of potatoes for toast, and a horrible brown 
syrup, which well deserved the nickname of ‘nigger-sweat,’ instead of 
sugar, of such consisted the daily diet for breakfast and other meals. 
But our hunger was fairly well satisfied, and no absolute lack of food 
ever existed. On Sundays we joked about the special delicacy of ‘winter 
pancakes,’ made of flour without milk or eggs and with very little but- 
ter, and yet consumed like the choicest dessert. Our mattresses had long 
ago been opened, and the straw used for fodder. The dry wheat stalks, 
which we had used to reinforce the stable walls against the winter’s cold, 
had gone the same way, but at last the budding foliage of the trees began, 
and this was quickly cut down to feed the starving animals. It took 
some time before the oxen, exhausted from lack of food, could be used 
in cultivation. 

At the beginning of spring when we were almost destitute, I went 
to a nearby farmer, who was practically in the same predicament, and 
for me and for himself he plowed over the last year’s potato patch, and 
we both shared in the few frozen potatoes that had been forgotten or 
missed in the fall. The burden now became almost unbearable, and I 
realized that under the weight of poverty even the strongest may suc- 
cumb. It was the first time in my life that I had wept, for it seemed that 
life was now entirely void of all hope. But, on my return, my bag of 
potatoes was removed by helping hands, and an all sacrificing love in- 
stilled new courage and hope, while a pair of small, tender arms reached 
around my neck—and the burden became lighter. During these fateful 
times our friends, the Schneidaus, had endured equal if not greater suf- 
fering. His sickness and their comparatively poorer dwelling made their 
existence more miserable. They had also had an increase in the family, 
but the little one, weak from birth, did not remain with them long. Soon 
the first grave was dug at Pine lake, and Schneidau buried there his 
own child. 

However, spring came, and at last the out-of-doors offered us her 
riches. Grass and flowers became food for the cattle. The woods were 
full of wild pigeons again, and flocks of ducks visited the lake. Ellida 
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was again put in use and aided in stocking the table with fish. A fine, 
milching cow did well in her way, and the hens layed eggs, which were 
promptly sold in Milwaukee or were exchanged for other necessities. 
Both man and beast quickened from starvation and grief and took on a 
new lease of life. 

On the section we occupied our friend Petterson built himself a 
small cabin and was soon joined by his wife and children. We had 
learned to respect and love this noble, upright man, and it was with 
sincere regrets that we saw him move his shoemaker’s bench from our 
attic to his own. But, although he ceased to be a member of the family, 
he always remained our friend, and never was a neighborly feeling or 
mutual understanding greater among men. 

During the summer the settlement was further increased by several 
Swedish and over fifty Norwegian families, and thus a little Scandinavia 
was created on the shores of Pine lake. On the east side were the 
Swedes, on the west the Norwegians, and omitting occasional misunder- 
standing, the two nations lived happily together, and I must admit that 
in my future personal relations and contacts with the Scandinavians of 
the settlement, I was shown greater affection and more active support 
from the Norwegians than from my own landsmen. 

Of the Swedes who originally settled at Pine lake only three or 
four families now remained. The majority were there but a short time, 
migrating to other sections to find a more promising future, more ad- 
ventures, or perhaps greater disaster. Many changes had, indeed, taken 
place. Carl had gone to New Orleans where he engaged in selling to- 
bacco and newspapers, and even good old Christine was about to leave 
us and be married to a Norwegian farmer, who had built a home nearby. 
The Schneidaus had also left for other regions, but before they left an 
agreement was made that we might occupy their new home, which was 
more substantial and roomier than our own, at least until such a time 
as the farm could be sold to better advantage than at present. We 
planned also, if possible, to sell our farm in order to better arrange our 
affairs, while I was a student at the seminary at Nashotah. 

All land around Pine lake was now claimed or occupied, and closely 
situated little homes were scattered over the entire oak-meadow region 
and around the lake shore. Better and more graceful boats than Ellida 
skimmed the surface of the placid lake. In this small community many 
interesting events took place, and many intrigues were engaged in, which 
would have made rich stuff for the imagination of a novelist, yet true to 
nature, where love is the principal and underlying motive. There were, 
to be sure, not a great many young people, yet sufficient and slowly in- 
creasing in number, but the idyllic life and romantic surroundings made 
them the more attractive to each other. 
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CHANGE OF VOCATION 


The gradually increasing population of the settlement gave cause 
for a change in my own situation, which I could not have anticipated on 
my first arrival. The hours for religious devotion, which had at first been 
observed privately in our family circle, were now often attended by our 
friends and neighbors, and on Sunday mornings either Petterson or I 
would read the sermon. Later these services would be held alternately in 
the different houses, and by a tacit understanding it fell upon my lot 
to officiate, as far as I could as a layman. The missionaries from Na- 
shotah came when asked, for purely ministerial functions. While willing 
and ready to do this work, the thought of entering the ministry never 
entered my mind until the proposition was made by several Swedish and 
Norwegian families. They reasoned that the older members of the 
colony would never gain sufficient knowledge of the English language 
to properly follow and appreciate the religious services of the regular 
ministers; besides, it was desirable that the young people should have the 
benefit of instruction in christian tenets and morals. It was not easy to 
decide in this matter. Did I feel an inner calling to assume an office, 
the holy duties and responsibilities of which I had to this time not given 
consideration? Was I suited to enter such a serious and responsible vo- 
cation with my youthful, changeable, and often excitable temperament? 
As a farmer my prospects for success were small, yet days of reasonable 
comfort might well be anticipated, while the income of a minister of the 
gospel would be, indeed, small and quite uncertain for some time to 
come. A deliberate consideration not only of these economic condi- 
tions but also of my religious convictions were absolutely necessary be- 
fore taking such a step. I seriously studied the differences in the beliefs 
and dogmas of the Anglican Episcopal church and the Lutheran church of 
Sweden and found few discrepancies, and such, I thought, were only 
based on personal opinion and interpretation. 

In the meantime, however, a Scandinavian congregation had been 
organized at Pine lake, and a Norwegian at Ashippun river, and both 
these congregations requested and were granted affiliation with the 
Protestant Episcopal church by the presiding bishop of Wisconsin and 
both came thus under its jurisdiction. Even such ceremonies and usages 
as were practiced in the two countries abroad were allowed to be con- 
tinued here in the religious service. The congregations further requested 
that I be accepted as a student and receive necessary instruction at the 
seminary, now under construction, in order to be ordained their minister 
by the bishop when properly qualified. Meantime, I was also expected 
to continue the religious services in the two places and to give instruction 
in catechism. Appealing for the grace and blessing of God on this my 
new vocation, I decided for its ultimate consummation to enter as a stu- 
dent at Nashotah. 
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Carl and I had agreed before his departure for New Orleans that 
we would continue in the mutual possession of the farm, although we 
both would be away, and no further improvement or cultivation could 
be expected. After harvesting and storing the grain and hay, he left for 
the South, and I became a student at the seminary two miles away, for 
the semester beginning in January, 1844, leaving my wife and child alone 
in our home. 


CHANGES AT PINE LAKE! 


Many changes had occurred at Pine lake during the 
years 1844 and 1845. The first-born of the Unonius family 
did not survive the ailments of infancy, but was buried in the 
new cemetery on the other side of the lake, recently sanctified 
by the bishop. In the cradle another child was cooing, con- 
soling the lonely mother, who had learned to grieve in forti- 
tude and who in the sanctuary of her home was doomed to 
alone shed her tears of joy as well as of sorrow. 

Carl was still at New Orleans, and Christine had a home 


of her own. Mrs. Unonius was left alone to manage the 
household. The Memoirs continue: 


Occupied as I was with my studies, and with my entire energy di- 
rected towards my goal, I did not fully realize the precarious situation at 
my home. Lotten evidently tried to hide the actual condition, so as not 
to delay my studies and my ultimate ordination. And while she con- 
sidered herself thus contributing to this end, I confess that no one in 
like circumstances could have better understood how to submit to such a 
burden and such sacrifice as she now endured. It was not enough that 
bread was wanting, but there was at times nothing else on the table. 


+The capitular arrangement of the text in the second volume of the Memoirs 
of Unonius has of necessity been modified. He enters here largely into a lengthy 
dissertation on church history and dogma, which together with his narrative of his 
student years at Nashotah, are not relevant to the historical review of the Pine 
lake settlement. This and the following chapter consist, consequently, of ma- 
terial assembled from scattered recitals in the work, and only such has been 
ased as would elucidate later events at Chenequa. His observations and analytical 
deductions and conclusions on church matters during that time deserve a wider 
publication than they have hitherto enjoyed, and undoubtedly some day an 
alumnus of his Alma Mater will enrich the church history of America by render- 
ing a translation thereof into the English language. 

‘The Swedish Settlement on Pine Lake, by Mabel V. Hansen in this mag- 
azine, viii, 88-51, gives additional information on this region. 
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However, when I returned on Saturdays, I was greeted by the same old 
cheerful look, and no complaint passed her lips. It was a long time af- 
terwards that I got full knowledge of her absolute want, and that she 
suffered from hunger, in silent misery, rather than ask for help from 
others. Imagine, among other things, how she was forced to do the stable 
chores with her baby in her arms and later to drive the cattle to the lake 
for water, or again to be confronted by several threatening Indian 
women, who entered her home and forcibly robbed her of the small 
supply of food, which they found after searching the shelves and boxes 
wherein it was stored. There was nothing else to do but to consent and 
submit in their defiance of the ‘palefaced’ woman; the Indian camp, just 
a short distance away, was an additional source of fear that such banditry 
might be repeated. To her great joy our old friend, Chief Ke-Wah-Goosh- 
Kum, put in an appearance, who assured her of no further depredation. 
Occasionally, however, one or two would come to the gate and bring fresh 
fish and maple sugar to indicate their regrets. Finally, one day, in further 
evidence of their friendly feeling the woman who stole the bread pre- 
sented my wife with a raccoon, which, however well meant, became a 
nuisance to the household. 


ORDINATION AT NASHOTAH 


Unonius relates: 


And finally the last semester was over, the examinations success- 
fully passed, and the all-important ceremony of my ordination as a 
minister in the Episcopal church was set for a certain Sunday morning 
in the autumn of 1845, almost two years after entering the seminary. 
Because of previous studies at Old Upsala, my course was considerably 
shortened. A more minute description of this, the most important event 
in my life, would perhaps cause me nolens volens, to extol or enlarge 
upon incidents which were entirely subjective and personal, and which 
would lose in significance when exposed to tae public gaze. However, 
what gave the ceremony of the day extraordinary meaning was that it 
was the first of its kind in Wisconsin, that it was the first time a deacon 
was ordained a minister at the Nashotah Episcopal seminary, and that the 
man so honored was a stranger in the land, a Swede, probably the first on 
American soil to be elevated to the ministry by the Episcopal church. 

With many sacred duties, but also with misgivings, did I return to 
my wife, my child, my home, and my parishes, uncertain of what the 
future had in store. It did not take long, however, before my ministerial 
duties occupied all my time with the Scandinavian settlers. Besides the 
two congregations, St. John’s and St. Olaf’s, whose pastor I was, a num- 
ber of new settlers had come in and some of them at great distances from 
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Pine lake. Within a short time I had fourteen stations within a radius of 
forty miles, and to serve such a district properly very little time was 
given me to spend in the family circle. It was evident that services of 
some sort would have to be rendered on other days besides Sundays, 
and thus it came about that I was kept busy every day in the week with 
communion service, baptisms, marriages, or funerals. Not infrequently 
it happened that at such services persons would attend who lived at a 
great distance, and I remember on one occasion a Norwegian woman 
came fifty miles. with her child on her arm in order that it might receive 
the holy baptism. 


Unonius now describes his work as a minister, with ex- 
periences and adventures on foot, horseback, or by wagon 
to far distant regions, serving such localities as Port Wash- 
ington, Sheboygan, and far away Green Bay, Koshkonong, 
and Manitowoc. He says: 


But ministerial duties kept me also occupied at home, and of these, 
two were the saddest I had to perform, as they pertained to persons with 
whom we had maintained the closest friendship. The one was to rededi- 
cate to mother earth the remains of our esteemed friend Petterson, who 
after a short illness ended his days, mourned by widow, children, and a 
host of friends, among them many Americans, who valued him as a 
substantial and upright citizen. The other was a similar function at the 
funeral of our good Christine. How little did I surmise when she left 
her home with us at Upsala, willing to share an unknown fate with us, 
that I would be destined to officiate at her funeral. It was just a year 
previously that I had with the sanction of God and the blessings of the 
church united her to her beloved. She died in childbirth, and it is very 
probable that her life would have been saved if a physician could have 
been obtained, but as a last resort in the emergency, a young and ingenious 
Norwegian laborer was called in, who was a reputed expert as black- 
smith, watchmaker, carpenter, millwright, and ‘barber-surgeon,’ but, un- 
fortunately, not at all versed in the science of obstetrics. With such tools 
as the shop offered he performed an operation with good intentions, which 
I had not the courage to witness, and as the result of which Christine 
passed out of this life. It was a great loss, and we grieved over that 
honest faithful heart, which ever beat with affection and love for us, 
whose trials and tribulations she had shared, and in whose home she was 
more a sisterly friend than a servant. 

When Car! returned from New Orleans to take a position at the cop- 
per mines around Lake Superior, we determined to sell the cabin and the 
farm, especially as this canal land which we occupied now had to be 
paid for, and we did not possess sufficient means to do so. We conse- 
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quently sold the claim-right on the land with all improvement made 
thereon for the sum of $500. Sometime previously Schneidau had sold his 
property, when we returned to our cabin; we now parted from it with 
regrets and many times later wished ourselves back. We were then 
received as boarders in a Norwegian family on the west shore, and what 
comfort we lacked was evened up by kindness and good will. At last we 
arranged for a home of our own, in a cabin farther away, where the 
Norwegian and Swedish settlements joined. After a prolonged attack 
of malaria fever, of which almost every one seemed to become a victim, 
I again assumed my duties as minister of the gospel, for which I re- 
ceived a stipend of $200 per annum, which was in a measure augmented 
by voluntary contributions. 

A number of changes took place in the administration of the affairs 
of the churches at Pine lake, and after due consideration I determined 
to widen my field of labor and to move to Manitowoc, Wisconsin, to 
which city a new congregation had invited me as their pastor. In conse- 
quence thereof, I prepared to leave the place to which my dearest mem- 
ories in America are connected. The cabin I built, the land my own 
hands plowed and tilled, were ever present with me, and I have many 
times thanked God for the lessons of fortitude, forbearance, and sacrifice 
I learned during the trying years at New Upsala. And from the axe 
and the plow Providence called me to a wider and different field of labor, 
where results became more gratifying. It was with sincere regrets that I 
parted with my many friends and parishioners, Swedes and Norwegians, 
and above all with my beloved teachers and associates at Nashotah, where 


I had sought and found so many times in the past spiritual strength and 
consolation. 


EPILOGUE 


In the last chapter of his Memoirs and in closing his 


reminiscences, Unonius makes the following reflections over 
his eventful past: 


Here, my dear reader, end my Memoirs of a seventeen-year sojourn 
in America, but what I have here related transpired mostly during the 
first half of that period. My intention has been to commit to the pages 
of history not so much the incidents of my own life as the conditions 
under which the pioneers labored in a new land. What was then the ‘Far 
West,’ is not such any more. Where the new settler and colonist now 
builds his log cabin in the deep forest, and where the first seed for a 
growing, powerful community is sowed, is now far removed from the 
region where we built our home. It is the East now and is comparable 
to the culture and development found on the Atlantic coast, yet when 
the reader walks on the main street of Milwaukee, he may be mindful 
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of the fact that not so long ago the writer helped to blaze the trail and 
build the road to the west thereof. 

Not infrequently during this narrative have I rested my pen and 
fancied that the past was something unreal and a saga without value, or 
that I tried to portray a vision from my dreams which I thought realistic 
and which caught and charmed my eye, but which I would have to relegate 
to oblivion and with the great Swedish romanticist mournfully exclaim, 
‘It is no more.’ 

I have since my first departure made several visits to Pine lake. 
Our old log cabin was still standing, a mute witness to the first colonists 
there, and Lotten and I could not without deep emotion look through the 
low windows and into the empty rooms and recall that part of our lives 
which was enacted there, days of labor, trials, want and sorrow, but also 
of joy, happiness, and the blessings of heaven. 
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HAWLEY’S DIARY OF HIS TRIP ACROSS 
THE PLAINS IN 1860 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, By LyNN I. PERRIGO 


On March 1, 1860, H. J. Hawley of Argyle, Wisconsin, 
started a diary, and he continued making daily entries to the 
end of December in 1861. In the meantime he had suc- 
cumbed to the ‘Pike’s peak” contagion and had crossed the 
plains to a Rocky mountain mining camp, Central City, 


Colorado, where he engaged in business until his death in 
19238. 


The young man who recorded his great adventure in this 
diary was not a Horace Greeley or a Henry Villard, writ- 
ing glowing accounts for an eastern clientele.’ Instead, he 
chronicled his experiences in a daily matter-of-fact manner 
characteristic of one who had only a meager education and 
who was unimaginative yet possessed of the insight and sense 
for the practical that would contribute to later success in 
business.* Hawley’s formal education in the public schools 


*Diary of H. J. Hawley of Central City, Colorado.’ The original was 
loaned to Dr. James F. Willard, head of the department of history at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, who had typewritten copies made and carefully proof. read. 
These copies are preserved in the historical collections of the university. 

* The gold discoveries of 1858 near the present site of Denver and those of 
1859 in Clear creek valley, forty miles west of Denver, were popularly associated 
with Pike’s peak, the nearest well known landmark. The most spectacular rush 
to these regions had occurred in 1859. See J. F. Willard, ‘The Gold Rush and 
After, Colorado: Short Studies of Its Past and Present (Boulder, University 
of Colorado, 1927), 101-122. 

*Greeley and Villard visited the mines in 1859 to describe the ‘New El- 
dorado’ for the readers of eastern newspapers. Cf. H. Villard, The Past and 
Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, 1860 (Princeton university, 1982), and 
H. Greeley, An Overland Journey, 1859 (New York, 1860). 

‘This biographical sketch is based upon Portrait and Biographical Record 
of Denver and Vicinity, Colorado (Chicago, 1898), 459-460; Hawley’s statements 
in his ‘Diary’; and an interview, March 28, 1935, with Bennett E. Seymour 
(Denver), who was associated with Hawley’s merchandising business at Central 
City from 1874 to 1923. 
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at Argyle and in the Platteville, Wisconsin, academy (later 
normal school), had been supplemented by practical train- 
ing obtained on a farm and by youthful experience as a clerk 
and bookkeeper. Arriving in Central City at the age of 
twenty-one, he first tried gold mining, unsuccessfully. While 
prospecting and working claims he found it necessary to 
supplement his meager income by keeping books for business 
concerns, so after eight years he gave up mining and went 
in debt for half interest in a grocery store. The firm of Lake 
and Hawley and then of Hawley and Manville flourished, 
and even the losses incurred in a disastrous fire of 1874 did 
not seriously retard the growth of the concern. In 1878 
Hawley became the head of his own merchandising com- 
pany, which did an extensive local business until Central City 
began to decline, about 1910, and which was not dissolved 
until Hawley died in 1923. He became in the meantime a 
highly respected industrious citizen of the community in 
which he resided. At various times he served as city alder- 
man, county commissioner, and member of the city school 
board. He was also prominent in Masonic affairs and par- 
ticipated in local politics.° After 1890 he and his wife and 
four children resided in Denver, though Central City was 
still his field of interest. 

For Hawley a boyish adventure undertaken without 
serious anticipation of permanent attachments became the 
turning point in his career. However, his decision to join 
a fortune-seeking expedition bound for the Rockies may be 
explained as the result not only of his youthful urge to seek 
adventure, but also of forces of which he was then hardly 
aware. In the first place, he must have grown up in an at- 
mosphere colored by family traditions concerning ancestral 


* Hawley ran for state senator from Gilpin county in 1898, Portrait and 
Biographical Record, 460. 
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migrations, since his grandfather and then his father had 
moved west to the frontiers of their times and an uncle had 
gone to California in 1849.° Secondly, the Mid-west seemed 
then to offer little economic opportunity. Hawley was com- 
ing of age and had no remunerative employment. On 
March 19, 1860, he wrote: ‘I am getting tired of this staying 
at home without making anything—so I . . . went to Uncle 
Lewis Sargents—and the subject of “Pikes Peak” soon came 
up—which I soon got interested [in] and somewhat ex- 
cited in thinking of a land which milk and honey flow in but 
had not much idea of going.” And of course he was also 
led into his hasty decision to go because of the exaggerated 
reports that were being carried eastward from the gold 
mines after the discoveries of 1858 and 1859.° 

An uncle, Lewis Sargent, had been lured to California in 
vain eleven years previously;*° now he was eager to venture 
forth again, and young Hawley was persuaded to become 
a member of the proposed expeditionary group. The mag- 
nitude and the seriousness of the project did not seem fully 
to impress Hawley during the process of preparation. In 
his diary he continued to mention his sporadic opportunities 
to work; his regular attendance at revival meetings, and his 
daily fun; and only in a line now and then did he record 
steps taken in preparation for the journey.’® His final de- 
cision to go seems to have been reached on March 22, and on 
that day he and his uncle started breaking a colt ‘in the way 
of getting ready for a start soon.’ On the next day Hawley 
‘concluded to go around and bid some of . . . [his] releatives 


*Aaron Hawley moved from Connecticut to Illinois, and his son, Daniel, 
from there to Wisconsin, ibid., 459. 

"Hawley, ‘Diary,’ 4. 

*Cf. J. F. Willard, ‘Spreading the News of the Early Discoveries of Gold in 
Colorado,” Colorado Magazine, May, 1929, 98-104. 

* Portrait and Biographical Record, 459; also, Hawley, ‘Diary,’ 9, 28. 

“Entries of March 19 to April 2, 1860, ibid., 4-8. 
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[sic] good by.’ On March 25 (Sunday) Sargent paid Haw- 
ley a visit, partly to try out the afore-mentioned colt; and 
on Tuesday the twenty-seventh Hawley ‘hung some meat 
up to smoke for Pikes Peak,’ saying that that made him be- 
gin to feel ‘kinda serious.’ On Wednesday he bought some 
‘things for the Peak,’ and on Thursday he had his boots 
half-soled. He then added that he was ‘quite anxious to get 
started,’ and on the next day he helped his uncle ‘fix up a 
pair of harness . . . before leaving for the wilderness.’ On 
Saturday, the last day of March, he rigged up a wagon 
cover and had it painted," while ‘the girls’ were busy mak- 
ing shirts ‘for “Pikes Peak.” ’’ The next morning he shaved 
and went to church in Argyle, as he said, ‘for the last time un- 
til I see the mountains.” On Monday he tried to get a local 
school to teach but obtained only promises since election was 
near at hand. He spent the remainder of the day ‘fixing up’ 
to leave Wisconsin, which he said was ‘four times the work’ 
that he had expected. Besides, his mother and sister were 
pleading with him not to go so far from home; but he kept 
his feelings concealed because, as he put it, ‘I had my mind 
made up to go and go I must which I may regret in some 
future day.’ 

Tuesday, April 3, was Hawley’s last day at home, so his 
entry of that date and the others to May 23 will be repro- 
duced in full.** That month and a half was spent on the 
road, and Hawley’s unassuming record of his trip is signifi- 
cant in several respects: It is a journal of participation 
rather than of superficial observation or later reminiscence; 
it reveals that to a lad of twenty-one such a journey was 


“He did not write whether or not the motto ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust’ was 
painted on the cover. That practice, while perhaps exaggerated in later accounts, 
had a basis in fact, as reported in the Nebraska City News of May 28, 1859 
(copy in University of Colorado historical collections). 

* An effort has been made to reproduce the copy accurately in the pages 
that follow, without revising questionable spelling or punctuation. 
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the big lark of his life; it indicates that the Indians along 
the way must have been numerous, but that instead of har- 
assing travel they seemed to be an over-friendly nuisance; it 
makes apparent, too, the extent of travel in 1860, just one 
year after the more famous ‘rush,’ and this surrounds the 
trip with many aspects comparable to modern touring— 
the camps and stations catering to travelers, the drivers 
racing each other along the way, and this one passenger, at 
least, recording at the end of each day the miles traveled and 
the sights seen. Hawley’s log of his trip follows: 


Apr. 3d Tuesday. The last day of my stay at home** 
has made its appearance—which is a lovely one—This is 
election day throught the state for town officers and... 
I went up to Osborns Mill after my school money which I 
got without any trouble. Came back by Mr. Barrys and bid 
the family farewell well. from there to Mr. Browns again 
where I had a time biding them good by, but I soon found 
myself on the way home which I reached at noon found 
a heap [of] people in town considerably excited about elec- 
tion. P.M. I saw several fights which were caused by drinking 
fighting whisky. I bid a good many of the young ladies adieu 
during the afternoon which made me feel rather blue as I 
now began to realize my situation in leaving a good home, 
socity and all that I hold most dear, to go to a wilderness 
where I must for a time be deprived of all such enjoyments 
but I bravd the storm quite well. election over and all very 
quiet in the evening. I shall not say at what time I retired 
for I do not know. 

Apr. 4th Wednesday. Raining quite hard this morning. 
It is hardly necessary for me to note the scene of leaving a 
home that I have had so many enjoyments at. but suffice 
it to say that my freight was soon in the wagon I bid 
them—all a farewell good by—and started with Charlie," 

* Hawley’s home, as previously mentioned, was in Argyle, Lafayette county, 


Wisconsin. At that time the town had a population of 1,097. Highth Census of 
the United States, Population, 588. 


* A brother, who later fought with a Wisconsin regiment in the Civil war, 
and then made his home in’ Chicago. Portrait and Biographical Record, 459. 
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who is to take me as far as Uncle Lewis’es*® where I bid him 
good by and began to get ready in earnest for an early start 
in the morning. I took Uncle Lewis’s horse and buggy went 
over to Henry Sargents and from there to Mr. Shellen- 
gers’® where the Boys told me they hoped to see me by the 
first of June at the Rocky Mountains. I got back again in 
good time spent the evening in making out a bill of our 
outfit which we intend buying at Dubuque Iowa, after 
which I retired being six miles from Home the first day. 
Many were the thoughts that passed through my mind dur- 
ing the night about the past and the future. but what is the 
use of writing wait till I get back from the Peak. 

Apr. 5th Thursday. A fine morning the horses were 
soon before the wagon which they did not fancy very much 
but we concluded a thousand miles travel would bring them 
in good terms with it. Not much troubl biding the folk 
good by this morning and we started at eight Oclock a.m. 
from Uncle Lewis’is accompanied by him which suited me 
very much as he is an old Calafirinain and understands the 
ropes about traveling. The horses were a little skittish at 
first but we soon arrived at River Side a railroad depot situ- 
ated on the west fork of the Picatomviva [Pecatonica] River 
where we stayed a short time and then traveled on over a 
high prairie until noon where we took our first out door meal 
—four miles east of Shullsburg—which consisted of boiled 
ham and bread that went delicious as my appetite was 
rather good about now. after soping [stopping] an hour or 
so we started and soon reached Schullsburg’* the County 
Seat of La Fayette Co. passing through we traveled 
over a rough country covered mostly with fin Oak and hasel 
brush until we reached Bentun [Benton]**® which is quite a 
town known as the lead mines as the mines support it, pass- 

* The Lewis Sargent mentioned above. 

*J. L. Schellenger (sometimes, Schellender) was a member of another 
emigrant group that went to Colorado. He mined in Russell’s Gulch and taught 


school at Black Hawk until 1870, but by 1875 he had set up in the grocery 


business at Denver. History of Clear Creek and Boulder Valleys, Colorado 
(Chicago, 1880), 485. 


*Shullsburg population was 2,491 in 1860. Eighth Census, Pop., 538. 
* Benton, also in Lafayette county, population then 2,091. Ibid. 
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ing on we traveled to Sinsinway [Sinsinawa] bruk where 
we camped the first night | everything passed of fine 
horses [are] all right and Uncle Lewis full of jocks there- 
fore we had a good time and retired quite early sleeping in 
the wagon. 32 miles. 

Apr. 6th Friday. Frosty this morning and cold this 
getting out of bed out doors in a cold morning without a fire 
is anything but fun for me but I managed to live through it 
and soon found us travling a westward course over a rough 
country passing the morning we soon reached Dunteith 
[Dunleith]’® which is situated opposite of Dubuque the 
Mississippi River dividing the two cities. Crossed the River 
on a ferry boat stayed in Dubuque” two hours done 
some trading — got our out fit to last us to the Missouri 
River. after leaving Dubuque we past through Rock Dale 
[Rockdale] and Key West [ Keywest] country very 
rough and the weather warm—took dinner on a high hill. 
camped early a little tired. 30 miles. 

Apr. 7th Saturday. Clear and quite cold this morning 
one of the horses sick this 4.M. but not so but what we got a 
very early start. Passed over a very rough country mostly 
small timber—scrub oak etc.—Passed by several towns dur- 
ing the day ‘vis’ White Water, Cascade, Stringville, Monti- 
cili [Monticello] and Anamosa—the second place I mailed a 
letter.” The last place was a very large city— I.E. to what 
the other towns were we camped three miles from the 
latter place at a farm house where we enjoyed a splendid 
supper gotten up by myself and consisted of ham and eggs. 
retired early. 35’ miles. 

Apr. 8th Sunday. A beautiful a.m. only a little cold 
camping out. had our horses in a good barn. I am a little 
differently situated today from what I was last Sunday 
instead of going to church we made up our minds to travl a 
part of the day started early and traveled over a splendid 

* Dunleith, in Jo Daviess county, Illinois, population 857 in 1860. Ibid., 94. 

* The Dubuque that he visited could boast a population of 13,000. Ibid., 144. 

™In Dubuque and Jones counties, Iowa. The population of White Water 


was, 1,088; Cascade, 1,094; Monticello, 886; and Anamosa, 889; but ‘Stringville’ 
was not reported in 1860. Ibid., Iowa towns, 139-154. 
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country passed some beautiful farms and a number of cov- 
ered wagons all bound for the Peak. passed by Waver. 
Springfield [Springville]. Marion and Cedar Rapids” 
the latter place [was] situated on the east side of Cedar 
River and I should judge there were four or five thousand 
inhabitants in the city | we stoped here and took dinner. 
I wrote two letters one home and one to Henry Sargent. we 
traveled on four or five miles and stoped in good time. Wind 
blows very hard has the appearance of rain. 25 miles. 

Apr. 9th Monday. Raining quite hard this morning and 
rained during the night one of the horses got loose at 
midnight which caused me to get a little wet in finding it. 
We got an early start—for we can not lay up for bad 
weather this near home. traveled over quite a hilly country— 
mostly timber. Passed by Marengo” which is quite a large 
place. roads very heavy which caused the horses to lag 
toward night. we camped at a farm house where we had a 
splendid place for the team and also ourselves. plenty of 
company—but all have ox teams therefore cannot travel with 
us. Heard some fine music in the evening. Saw a lady. 
Heard a story and retired. 28 miles. 

Apr. 10th Tuesday. Rained a little during the night 
but fine and pleasant this morning. We got a fine start, 
passed twenty wagons, and traveled away from evrything 
that we came in contact with. Traveled over a broken coun- 
try most of the day. Passed through Brooklyn™ and over- 
took Knotts & Co company just before camping time, who 
were old acquaintances we all camped together on a high 
hill at a farmhouse where they had five hundred sheep— 
quite a drove no timber in sight wind blowing very 
hard. after tea I went into the house to see the folks and en- 
quire about our road tomorrow. retired early. 32 miles. 

Apr. 11th Wednesday. Started this a.m. at sun up which 
I thought was crowding the cattle most to much and con- 

™His ‘Waver’ may have been Wayne, in Jones county, population 580, 
and his ‘Springfield’ the Springville in Linn county, 1,421. Marion and Cedar 
Rapids, in the latter county, had 1,421 and 1,830 inhabitants, respectively. bid. 


*In Iowa county, population 1,233 then. Ibid. 
“In Poweshiek county, population was 184. Ibid. 
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cluded they would draw in their horns before many day. 
Daniel Welty”® and I walked most of the day, roads were 
beautiful—mostly level. Passed by West-Field [Westfield] 
and Newton” camped early everything passed of in 
the evening as usual. 31 miles. 

Apr. 12th Thursday. Another morning finds us all ready 
to start bright and early which we did. We can see teams this 
A.M. as far as the eye can reach before and aft all bound for 
the new Eldorado; no danger of being lonesome today for 
there is something new to be seen all the time which is the 
beauty of travling. We reached the capital of Iowa, Fort 
De Moine [Des Moines],”" this a.m. where we stoped an 
hour or so to see the city which we found to be quite a busi- 
ness place. got my hair shingled close to my head so as to 
be ready for the plains after leaving Des Moine we 
traveled over a hilly country until camping time where I 
had my first introduction in making bread which I can re- 
member without noting for Uncle Lewis had hard work to 
tell which it contained the most of soda or flour. We broke 
our wagon today but fixed it so as to last until we reach the 
next town. Knotts still with us. him and Uncle Lewis are 
good on the stories. 27 miles. 

Apr. 13th Friday. Did not start very early this morning 
for we now begin to notice that our team cannot stand every- 
thing therefore we intend taking it more moderate. our 
road today was very good [and] the weather warm 
passed through Adell [Adel]** where we got our wagon 
repaired. Nothing exciting happened during the day. All 


* One of the party, who transferred to another wagon at Omaha and then 
reappeared at Central City, later in the ‘Diary.’ 

* Both in Jasper county; Newton was a town of 1,617 people in 1860, but 
Westfield was not included in the census reports. Ibid. However, Westfield 
appears on the maps of fifteen years later. Cf. Map in A. T. Andreas, Historical 
Atlas of the State of Iowa (Chicago, 1875), 20, and in C. R. Tuttle, An Illustrated 
History of Iowa (Chicago, 1876). 

* Burlington had been the seat of government of Iowa territory from 1838 
to 1840. Then Iowa City was made the capital, but in 1850, after Iowa was a 
state, the legislature began meeting at Des Moines, although work on administra- 
tive buildings at Iowa City was still progressing. In 1878 the seat of government 
was permanently transferred to Des Moines. Ibid., 111, 182, 184, 188, 204, 222, 
264, 363. Des Moines had a population of 3,965 in 1860. Eighth Census, Pop., 
Iowa towns, 189-154. 


* Adel, in Dallas county, population 1,969 then. Ibid. 
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got along fine I notice that we are leaving home far 
behind. Teams from all parts of Wisconsin are on the road. 
We camped early only travling 25 miles today. 

Apr. 14th Saturday. A little cold this a.m. we got an 
early start and passed some of Uncle’s old friends who he 
had a long chat with. passed through Irish Vills” and 
traveled twelve miles without finding water or seeing a house 
which appeared like going through the wilderness camped 
on a very high hill where wood and water was scarce but 
we got along fine by using a few fence rails as the old fellow 
would neither sell or give away. 30 miles. 

Apr. 15th Sunday. Wind blowing very hard this a.m. 
and as timber was scarce we traveled on for a better camping 
place which we reached at noon travling over a high prairrie 
all the fournoon. I walked ahead of the teams most of the 
time. Camped at a farmhouse where we heard some nice 
music vocal and instrumental which caused me to think of 
home. Got well rested by night horses had a good place. 
18 m. 

Apr. 16th Monday. Wind blows so hard this morning we 
have to take our wagon cover off. We traveled in company 
with twenty or thirty teams because we could not get away 
from them our road was very hilly and no timber 
overtook Aldersons Company today who were the first that 
I had seen from home passed several stage stations and 
the town of Lewis.*° We all camped together, and some 
ladies were rather inquisitive about my mode of cooking 
which I explained to them satisfactory I hope also learning 
them a little something. 28 miles. 

Apr. 17th Tuesday. everything beautiful this a.m. a 
number of teams traveled together this a.m. I got a 
shotgun from Alderson and run over about ten miles square 
of prairie trying to shoot chickens without success. got back 
to the wagons and we left the crowd who overtook us at noon 
where we saw the last of them for today. We traveled over 
the finst country this afternoon that I ever saw the most 

* Refers to Irish villages through which they passed. 


* No returns in 1860, though Lewis does appear on the maps of 1875, in 
Cass county. Map, Tuttle, History of Iowa; Andreas, Atlas of Iowa, 20. 
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of it was being farmed it was almost level skirtid around 
with timber and a clear stream of water running through it. 
camped early with four other teams well pleased with 
our day journey, eat a hearty supper. 28 miles. 

Apr. 18th Wednesday. Took an early start this a.m. I 
came across Mr. Allen who I had not seen for four years 
he is living three miles north east of Council Bluffs. We had 
a very hilly road to travel over but did not last long as we 
reached Council Bluffs** at 10 Oclock a.m. which is situated 
four miles from the Missouri River just at the foot of quite a 
large bluff and is supported by immagration mostly as it is 
quite a large and business place. After leaving the Bluffs 
we had a splendid road on the Missouri flats we left 
Knotts & Co** at the Bluffs, crossed the Missouri River on 
a steam ferryboat the river is a mile wide and very 
mudy—changes its channl often. We soon came to Omaha 
situated a mile west of the river . . . quite a city and the 
Capitol of Nebraska Territory.** After some trouble we 
found where Mr. Levi Cross resided a soninlaw of Uncle 
Lewis. where we intend stoping a week to recruit up and 
wait for Cross** who is going west with us. we traveled 16 
miles today and by reviewing my journal I find that we have 
traveled thirteen days and layed by one. Distance from 
Argyle to Omaha 39% [391] miles. I enjoyed my trip 
through Iowa very much am well satisfied with what I 
have seen. Hundreds of teams camped here. I spent the 
afternoon in writing a letter to Louisa® and visiting Mrs. 
Cross a cousin. 

Apr. 19th Thursday. A fine day with the exception of a 
very hard rain in the afternoon. I did not do much but run 
around the city pricing what we would need in going to the 

"In Pottawattamie county, Iowa, population 2,011 in 1860. 

* See entry of April 10, supra. 

* Omaha served as the territorial capital from 1855 to 1867 when Lincoln 
was made the seat of government for the new state. J. S. Morton and 
Albert Watkins, School History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1920), 123-124, 186-187. 


In 1860 Omaha City, in Douglas county, had a population of 1,883. Eighth 
Census, Pop., 559. 


“Cross returned to Nebraska in the fall of 1860. Hawley, ‘Diary, 50. 


* A sister, later Mrs. Campbell, who resided in Argyle. See Portrait and 
Biographical Record, 459. 
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Mountains as this is our last chance before crossing the 
plains had a fine horse to ride which was quite a treat. 
Uncle Lewis went to find Cross as he was not at home but 
away drawing bridge timber both got back late in the 
eve We sleeped in the wagon as usual. 

Apr. 20th Friday. Had a fine rain during the night but 
pleasant this morning. We bought our outfit to day which 
consisted of Provisions of most all kinds, Horsefeed, and a 
little clothing. There is a great Amount of business done 
here as this is the last chance for getting goods and there 
are from thirty to fifty teams leaving here every day. P.M. I 
had a buggy ride down to the boat landing and around the 
principle streets of the city and the day was gone before I 
knew it. We sleeped in the house tonight. 

Apr. 21st Saturday. Fine times _ nothing much to do. 
Made garden a little took a horseback ride down to the 
landing and read a little during the day the horses are 
getting well rested also ourselves. Knotts & Co, also Alderson 
and Co*® crossed the river today and camped near where we 
are which suits me. Retired quite late. I thought a little 
about home. 

Apr. 22d Sunday. This beautiful a.m. I took a walk up 
the River where I saw a little of everything to excit my curi- 
osity. P.M. I went up to the Capitol boulding accompanid 
by Alderson, Kelso and the Ladies had a fine time a nice 
swing, saw sights and returned. in the evening we went up to 
see a lot of indians that were camped above town got 
them to wrestling and laughed at them until I almost cried. 
Got back to Cross’es and read a very little, talked and re- 
tired thinking over my day’s work which has not been the 
best. 

Apr. 23d Monday. Helping Cross to get ready for a 
start. Knotts & Co and Aldersons Co left this morning. 
Uncle Lewis traded horses with an irishman and did very 
well I think. I was down to the P.O. without success and 
around town most of the afternoon. Nothing happened 
worthy of note in the evening. 


™See entries of April 10 and 16, supra. 
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Apr. 24th Tuesday. This is our last day at Omaha there- 
fore all hands busy preparing to start. We loaded up our 
wagon tried the new team which went splendid and got 
them shod. I bought Ellen’s three girls each a present and 
made Ellen a present of a gold dollar to buy what she wished. 
retired late. Cross and I went down town and lost the way 
returning for a short time. 

Apr. 25th Wednesday. A fine morning. I am most dead 
with the toothache went to a dentist and had it filled. 
Evrybody in a hurry and we were soon ready for a start at 
noon we bid Ellen good by and were once more on the 
road which seemed quite natural traviling over high and 
rolling prairie all the afternoon we reached Elkhorn River 
at sundown where we camped. They had a dance at a hotel 
close by but as I felt quite unwell did not indulge but re- 
tired early a little dissatisfied with ‘Pikes Peak.’ 23 m. 

Apr. 26th Thursday. Got an early start passed any 
amount of teams from all parts of the states. The day was 
fine and I felt much better the roads were level and nice 
therefore I enjoyed my-self tip top as there were seven of 
us in company; vis, Lewis Sargent, Levi Cross, Seth Hamil- 
ton, W. N. Simons, J. Hopkins, H. Plumbark and myself*’ 
we had two wagons and everything convenient [and] walked 
whn we choose to as our loads were light we rode most 
of the time came in sight of the Platt[e] river which we 
are to follow until we reach the Mountains. it is quite a 
large stream and runs very rapid. Stoped at noon two hours. 
had a good camping place at night and a joviel time around 
the camp fire. 32 miles. 

Apr. 27th Friday. A beautiful a.m. for traviling we 
got an early start and had a fine road as we are now on the 
Platt Vally. We got to Shims ferry on the Platt at noon 
crossed over on an iland where we took dinner saw & 
number of indians one wanted whisky. I gave him a pe- 
per sauce bottle which did not suit he shook a foot at me 
gave a huge help and started off a short distance and called 

"Of this group Sargent and Cross, along with Knotts of the other party, 


left Colorado for their homes on August 19, 1860. Hawley, ‘Diary,’ 50. The others 
seem to have stayed in the Rockies, at least a while longer. 
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me to him and showed me a paper telling me that he was 
chief, good man me. Whisky.** We left the iland and trav- 
eled on until night over a fine road which was completly 
crowd[ed] with teams*® camped by a small stream called 
Cleon Creek. 30 m. 

Apr. 28th Saturday. Cross waked us up this a.m. before 
day and informed us that the horses had taken a stampede 
and gone back down the river we could do nothing until 
daylight when three of us started after them Cross, Hamil- 
ton and myself the wind blowed very hard carrying the 
sand with it. After traveling back to the ferry (15 miles) 
we met the four horses coming back three men riding each 
one which was a pleasant sight for our team is the main 
stay we were not long in getting back to the wagons 
after eating a hearty breakfast for we had not had any. 
we started but the wind blew so hard that we could not go 
far camped early. 15. miles. 

Apr. 29th Sunday. Our camping place being very poor 
we started quite early for a better one. Most of the teams 
are laying up. we came up to Aldersons Co at noon they 
were just going to meeting I bid them good by and went 
on did not stop at noon but camped at 3 Oclock, had 
quite a lonsome time as most of the boys seemed to be thing- 
ing of Mama. 26 miles 

Apr. 30th Monday. Every body livly this fine a.m. trav- 
eled over some high points of bluffs which are some distance 
from the river Any amount of fun therefore the blues 
stood no chance stoped quite a while at noon and camped 
early to favor our teams. 28 miles. 

May Ist Tuesday. A little cold this a.m. to be camping 
out. We were all up in good time and every body ancious to 
be travling toward the mountains. I have not seen a house 
for the last fifty miles which seems like a wilderness—as 

*On May 30 the Denver newspaper carried a warning to ‘emigrants’ along 
the Platte route to refrain from selling guns or whiskey to the Indians as it would 
endanger the lives of other travelers. Rocky Mountain News, Supplement 
(Denver), May 30, 1860. 

* At that time the vanguard of this stream of ‘emigrants’ was arriving at 


the camps in Gregory Gulch, Colorado, which was then the chief center of 
mining operations. Rocky Mountain News, April 25 and May 2, 1860. 
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yet we have seen no game as it is mot to early in the season. 
Six teams passed us today—who have the honor for the first 
ones of travling faster than we do Our road was good to- 
day and nothing exciting happened Uncle Lewis takes 
care of the horses and I do the cooking which suits us both. 
28 Miles. 

May 2nd Wednesday. Weather beautiful for travling 
all right bright and early for a move we met a carriage 
quite early this a.m. which makes me think of old Wis 
After a little inquiry I learned that we were not far from 
Fort Kenery [Kearney ]*° which we soon reached it be- 
ing the first fort that I ever saw it was quite a novelty to me. 
The Government had a number of Soldiers stationed here 
also a fine lot of horses. we were not allowed to pass through 
but had the privilige of going around therefore we did not 
stop long, but traveled on two miles and came to Doby 
Town [Dobytown],** so called from its being built of sod, 
where we halted and I wrote a letter home. Then travling on 
some distance over a splendid road we halted for the night. 
25 miles. 

May 3rd Thursday. A little to warm to be pleasant a 
rain storm would do no harm as the grass is very poor and 
the roads dusty—we came to better grass than usual today 
at 10 Oclock therefore we stoped two hours and let the 
teams have a good feed, after-which we wended our way 
slowly westeward: long toward evening we came to a small 
pole bridge which we crossed and soon came to a cabin 
called a station where a man called on us for toll for crossing 
the corduroy bridge Uncle Lewis told him that when he 

“The fort was named after Colonel Phil Kearney who arrived there in 
1858 and supervised the replacement of sod shelters with wooden buildings. In 
1859 there were ‘about three companies’ at the fort, and in 1861 it was garrisoned 
by the Second United States Dragoons commanded by Captain C. L. Tyler. 
Harrison Johnson, History of Nebraska (Omaha, 1880), 417-418; ‘Nebraska Con- 
tested Election,’ Nebraska state historical society Publications, xix, 238. 

“ Dobytown or Adobe Town was a name for Kearney City, founded in 1859. 
It was then a ‘rendezvous for outlaws and gamblers, on the extreme west edge 
of civilization.’ In that year there were eight sod houses there, sheltering about 


fifteen men. The next year ‘40 or 50 hovels’ had been built, and by 1861 there were 
approximately 200 inhabitants. Ibid., xvi, 194-196; xix, 287. 
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paid toll it would be after today and drove around the 
house and roped the bridge again. 28 mils 

May 4th Friday. We had a little fun with one of the 
boys who we call Muslin (on account of his telling about his 
muslin shirts every day) as he is afraid of thunder and 
as it thundered very hard this a.m. we could not get him out 
of the tent so we took it from over him he ran from there 
in the wagon where he stayed until the thunder was over. 
Our road was excellent today close by the Platt River we 
are now traviling on the plains—where Indians are without 
number also houses for there is none, except now and then 
a stage station everything appears a little wild. There 
are thousands of teams** on their way to Pikes Peak there- 
fore we have company all around us, but everybody for 
himself. camped early. 30 miles 

May 5th Saturday. A few Clouds can be seen this a.m. 
which are the first that we have seen for some time that ap- 
peared like rain something we need very much—Rained very 
little during the afternoon—We had a jovial old time with 
muslin today—as he is the laughing piece for us. We had a 
splendid camping place, plenty of wood, water grass and 
company at Cotton Wood springs** After going a visit- 
ing I retired. 27 miles. 

May 6th Sunday. Although our camping place is good 
we can not stay until Monday as they all seem over ancious 
to be on the move—everything dull all day but few teams 

@ Hawley’s observations concerning the heavy traffic are supported by the 
equally large estimates reported at the western terminus. Later in May one 
traveler arriving at Denver said that at Plum creek 500 wagons had passed in 
one day and 11,000 since the first of May. Another who came by rapid conveyance 
estimated that he had passed from 25,000 to 40,000 between the Missouri river 
and Denver. He added that there were no ‘hand-carters’ on the way that year, 
like in 1859, and all seemed well equipped and provisioned. Rocky Mountain 
News, Supplement, May 23, 1860, and Rocky Mountain News, May 30, 1860. 
For the variety of vehicles used in 1859 see Willard, ‘The Gold Rush and After,’ 
loc. cit., 108-109. 

“Cotton Wood Springs and the places mentioned in later entries—O’Fallon’s 
Bluffs and Fremont’s Orchard—were the sites of way stations that were recalled 
in the narratives of others who traveled this trail in the sixties. ‘Freighting 
Reminiscences,’ Nebraska state historical society Proceedings and Collections, 


2 series, v, 297; Mrs. J. G. Coy, ‘Crossing the Plains in 1862, The Trail, Novem- 
ber, 1910, 6-7. Located in Lincoln county, Nebraska; Johnson, Hist. of Neb., map. 
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passing or travling we camped early travling only 21 
miles over a good road. 

May 7th Monday. Got an early start this morning—The 
weather fine and continued so until 2 Oclock p.m. when the 
wind commenced blowing very hard and cold which caused 
everybody to make use of their overcoats. We passed 
O’Fallons Bluffs p.m. and camped early on the account of 
wind which we could not avoid as there was not a tree or 
house in sight. It commenced hailing, raining & snowing 
before bed time All right but the poor horses. 28 miles. 

May 8th Tuesday. A day long to be remembered, for 
the wind is still blowing carrying the snow with it which is 
drifted around our wagon so that we can not leave it. the 
tent and four men entirely covered up, the horses are only 
twenty yards from the wagons but we can not see them on 
account of the snow’s blowing so hard. I was the first one 
out uncovered the tent so the boys could get out. I then 
went to the horses which had tramped the snow down until 
they had it three or four feet deep. I could not help them 
any only to pity—so I made tracks for the wagon which I 
reached almost frosen I was soon into bed again where 
I was glad to stay until noon when the storm broke away 
When we all made our exit out of bed and cared of the poor 
horses the best we could also got some breakfast which 
we were very much in need of as we did not get much sup- 
per. Some of the boys thought going to Pikes Peak was a 
hard road to travel Muslin came very near going up. I 
thought that leaving home and crossing the plains was not 
as much fun as I imagined. but we all made the best of it 
we could—Uncle Lewis broke the chain to his watch we 
did not move our wagons today. Saw any amount of men 
hunting their teams. P.M. had as much fun as could be ex- 
pected.** 

May 9th Wednesday. The wind is still blowing quite 
hard the snow is six inches deep in places where the wind 

“ Reports of a severe storm on the plains on the “7th or 8th’ of May reached 
Denver near the end of that month. Several emigrants were said to have frozen 


to death, and many others were stranded because their ‘cattle’ had stampeded. 
Rocky Mountain News, Supplement, May 30, 1860. 
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can not get to it. We started this a.m. early passed 
teams an wagons all day without any cattle or horses as 
they had all ran away Saw one Mule that frose during 
the storm. PiM. quit pleasant and snowing melting fast. 
Our teams look rather hard. passed the Upper Calafornin 
crossing today. I walked most all day. Jordon is a hard 
road to travel. 30 Miles 

N.B. A Gent just informed us that a man was frosen to 
death in the big snow storm while hunting his team. Many a 
man suffered during the storm. 

May 10th Thursday. Got an early start as Uncle Lewis 
counts one hour in the morning worth two at night. Still 
passing Wagons without teams a few men are left to 
guard the wagons while others are hunting the teams. they 
look rather down hearted—for a team is a man’s main de- 
pendence in this wilderness country. we did not stop at 
noon for the want of good feed but found some early and 
stoped giving the teams a fine chance to recruit up a little 
which they need. The roads were fine. 22 Miles. 

May 11th Friday. Started this a.m. before sun up— 
saw for the first time a few antelope. We stoped at noon 
and Seth Hamilton and my-self took the guns and started 
hunting off to the bluffs three or four miles from the river 
we soon came to the game I got three or four good 
chances to shoot but the old gun wouldn’t do it therefore we 
gave up the chase without success and started for the wagons 
where I learned that my gun was not loaded to my great dis- 
satisfaction. We were soon on the road again and I was 
glad to ride the rest of the day. We are out of the range 
of the snow storm. The weather fine and the roads splendid. 
did not have any fresh meat for tea to night. 30 M. 

May 12 Saturday. Today we have traveled in sand knee 
deep—all going a foot—The wind blows very hard carrying 
the sand with it which makes it very dissagreeable travling. 
Saw a four horse team run away without doing any harm 
such stampedes occur often on the plains. We are passing 
teams all the time camped early. 30 Miles. 
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May 13th Sunday. I am my own man today, although a 
long ways from Dady, being twenty-one years old. The 
A.M. is quite cold We can see the Mountains for the first 
time which looks like a white cloud. No Sundays out here 
therefore we traveled as usual. All passed fine. not many 
teams laying up. 860 Miles from Home. 30 M. 

May 14th Monday. Cold a.m. We are up and a 
coming got early start roads mostly sand which 
makes it very hard traveling. We passed the cut off road 
and Beaver creek. All walked most of the day camped 
at Freemonts Orchard which is a beautiful place near high 
sand hills and is covered with fine timber and good grass. 
it is the first timber that we have seen for 180 Miles. Indians 
here by the hundreds all chiefs are beging but the lazy 
whelps don’t get much. Our horses look well. 33 Miles. 

May 15th Tuesday Very warm this a.m. I find that 
the weather is very warm or very cold on the plains generaly 
have three days of each. We had a very steep hill to climb 
this A.M. also sandy roads all day walked most of the 
time we can see the Mountains plain although 100 Miles 
from them camping place poor. Freight wagons are 
numerous coming & going. Indians thick around the wagons 
but were soon scatered. retired early. 30 Miles. 

May 16th Wednesday. Started this a.m. at daylight 
traveled until 8 Oclock and found good grass where we 
stoped and got breafast and let our teams feed. I was not 
quite satisfied on the hunting line but coaxed Cross to go 
with me and we started for the bluffs full five miles from the 
teams. I had a fourteen pound gun (loaded this time) 
soon scared up a drove of Antilope which we chased around 
over the hills until we were almost tired out not thinking 
once that the wagons had started on as soon as we started a 
hunting we gave up the hunting without success and 
started for the road as it was almost noon and we were very 
thirsty. We soon reached the road—could see nothing to do 
but make tracks which we did as fast as possible—reached 
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Ft. St. Varin [Vrain ]*® 2 Oclock p.m. where we tried to get 
refreshment, as we were very hungry, but they informed 
us that they had nothing to eat. We went on and reached 
the teams at sundown tireder boys never lived for we had 
carried heavy guns all day without any-thing to eat and not 
much to drink Uncle Lewis thought we were ahead and 
drove faster than usual to overtake us—therefore we could 
not blame them or make them believe that we killed an 
antilope but soon retired perfectly satisfied with hunting on 
the plains. 30 or 40 miles. I think 50. 

May 17th Thursday. Much as ever that I can get up. 
I did not go a hunting today—Cross & I stayed in the wagon 
hardly looking out all day therefore did not see anything. 
camped within ten miles of Denver City Had a fine day 
& roads—all ancious to see the City which is most to our 
journey end. 25 Miles 

May 18th Friday. Some of the boys dressed up in their 
best this a.m. Muslin especialy, Started quite early and 
passed some splendid ranches which I like the looks of very 
much arrived at Denver City**® at 10 Oclock a.m. a much 


* Fort St. Vrain, at the mouth of St. Vrain creek and on the right bank 
of the Platte, was not a government fort but a former stronghold established by 
Ceran St. Vrain and other fur traders in 1837 or 1838. It was abandoned by 
1846, but a settlement was established on the site in 1859 in an unsuccessful effort 
to develop a trading center there for the mountain mining region. L. R. Hafen, 
‘Early Fur Trade Posts on the South Platte,’ Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, xii, 340-841; also Rocky Mountain Directory and Colorado Gazetteer for, 
1871 (Denver, 1870), 22. 

“Denver, including Auraria, had a population of 4,749 in 1860; Eighth 
Census, Pop., 548. St. Charles and Auraria, founded in 1858, were by 1860 
absorbed in the new Denver City, named after the governor of Kansas territory. 
These were originally mining camps, since gold had first been discovered (in 
1858) along Ralston creek on the plains. The rush did not get fully under 
way that year, but perhaps 100,000 men came the next summer when reports 
of rich strikes in Jackson’ and Gregory gulches, in the mountains, spread east- 
ward. So by 1860 the principal seat of mining activity had shifted to the 
mountain camps about forty miles west of Denver, but the latter city became the 
distributing point for the camps and continued to grow. Villard reported the 
population of Denver at 200 in 1859 and 2,000 a year later. The temporary log 
cabins were giving away to frame buildings, and even a few brick structures 
were being erected. He found in Denver of the latter date 20 retail and 12 
wholesale stores, 5 freight houses, 8 hotels, 11 restaurants, 23 saloons, 4 game 
rooms, 2 theatres, 2 schools, and other establishments. Villard, Pike’s Peak 
Gold Regions, 130-133; also, C. B. Goodykoontz, ‘The Exploration and Settle- 
ment of Colorado,’ Colorado: Short Studies of Its Past and Present (Boulder, 
University of Colorado, 1927), 70-72, and Willard, ‘The Gold Rush and After,’ 
ébid., 102-105, 110-112. 
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larger place than I expected to see it is situated on the 
east side of the Platt River & is fifteen miles from the base of 
the Mountains being a Market place for the gold mines in the 
Mountains—Auroria [ Auraria]** which is west of Denver 
Cherry Creek dividing the two place—which is dry most of 
the time is also quite a business place. I saw for the first time 
an indian dance which was rather a savage sight as they were 
all painted ready for battle which they soon expected to 
have with another tribe.** We left Denver 5 Oclock p.m. 
and went out to clear creek toward the Mountains where we 
camped for the night. all the boys with us except Hamilton 
who hired out at Denver as a blacksmith. Horses look well. 
15 Miles. I wrote a letter home to Louisa. 

May 19th Saturday. A beautiful a.m. We concluded 
to lay up today and prepare for a Mountain journey** by 
way of setting wagon tires, washing, mending, and cooking. 
Tried to shoot prairie dogs without success did not run 
around very much. 

May 20th Sunday. A splendid day. I took a walk up 
the creek a short distance, saw a few fine ranches, which are 
called farms in the states, got back and read the rest of the 
fournoon. All being ancious to reach the Mountains we 
started a little after noon passed by Arapahoe” quite a 
village where we see for the first some gold mines.—Ar- 


“Not included in census reports of 1860. Perhaps 1,000 inhabitants then; 
Goodykoontz, ‘Exploraton and Settlement,’ loc. cit. 72. 

“Rumors had spread to the effect that Denver was surrounded by hostile 
Indians and that the inhabitants maintained a guard to defend the town. Byers 
of the Rocky Mountain News tried to assure people that such was not the case. 
He said that there were only a few Indians in the vicinity and that most of them 
were camped on the Vasquez river, ‘several miles away.’ Besides, they were 
all very friendly, and the night police established in Denver by private enter- 
prise was more for the purpose of guarding against disorder among ‘the whites’ 
than of defending against the Indians. Rocky Mountain News, Supplement, 
May 30, 1860. Later he mentioned that the tribes near Denver included 
Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Apaches, and Sioux; Rocky Moun- 
tain News, June 138, 1860. 

“The Hawley party may have made use of the ‘Road Guide to the Mines’ 
published in the Rocky Mountain News on May 16. It said: ‘Leaving Denver by 
either of the bridges—, travelers can take the old road to Golden City in 15 
miles, or the new one by Arapahoe to Golden City, in 14 miles—From there the 
road is the same; to Golden Gate 2 miles, to Mountain City 20 miles, 37 miles 
from Denver.’ 

* Population 80 in 1860; Eighth Census, Pop. 548. 
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rived at the foot of the Mountains at 4 Oclock My first 
object was to see the top which I started for three or four 
with me, who soon took the back track except one—we trav- 
eled on not thinking it very far, but we found to our sorrow 
that it was almost dark when we reached the top—therefore 
took one glance around. Saw Denver the Plains and hugh 
Mass of hills we were told there was a fine lake on the 
Mountain but had not time to go to it. After hard climbing 
down we reached the wagon contend with Mountain climb- 
ing. Camped in the Mountains a long way from home. 10 
Miles. 

May 21st Monday. Started early having a different road 
to travel over today being in the Mountains soon reached 
Golden City” did not stop but went on and soon came 
to Golden Gate™’ (every thing has the name of gold but I 
have not seen any yet) where we had to pay toll on the 
road After leaving the gate we travled up a canon seven 
miles when we found ourselves at the top of a high mountain 
where we took dinner after which we went down the Moun- 
tain that was so steep that I expected to see the whole ap- 
paratus go end over end. There were rocks in the road as 
big as a hoss, (a great road to pay toll on), which we lifted 
the wagons over. Camped early and tired only travling 15 
miles Anything but a Mountain road. 

May 22d Tuesday. Up bright and early cold enough 
to freeze eggs which it not very pleasant—. Got a start and 
traveled up a hill perpendicular four miles, a big story, but 
almost true. Came to what is called the Four Mile House 
and then went down a hill similar to the one we came up— 
only not quite so much so, and before I knew it we were at 

" Population 1,014 in 1860; ibid. Golden City was laid out in 1859 and owed 
its origin to the fact that travelers halted there, temporarily, and then ascended 
to ‘the diggings . . . by a new rough road taking not over a quarter of a load.’ 
Often the teams were sent back to Golden City where there was better pasture 


than in the mountains. A. F. Garrison found 1,000 wagons and 2,000 people there 


in July, 1859. Nebraska City News, July 23, 1859 (copy in Colorado university 
historical collections). 


= Picturesque entrance to the canyon whereby the road ascended to the 
mountain camps. 
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the celebrated gold mines Gregory’s-Gulch™ which is quite 
a sight found a Number washing dirt in the gulch that 
looked very rich we camped half way up the gulch and 
sent our teams back to the valley on a ranch so are ready 
now to make our fortunes or be found trying. There are a 
Quarts Mills runing which crush the quarts that are raised 
from Lodes on the Mountain side. only one Steam Mill here 
the rest water Mills situated on Clear Creek (North). Some 
of the boys left to find work retired quite late thinking 
of a far distant home. The end of our journey.—10 Miles. 

May 23 Wednesday.” All up bright and early this a.m. 
and with our Pick, Pan, and shovel started for a little pros- 
pecting tour went over a high Mountain passed what is 
called Missouri Flats, Illinois Gulch and around by Nevada 
Gulch we found hundreds of men working in the gulches 
all making the ready dust and wanting to sell out—the latter 
not much credit to the country—after seeing all we wished 
to for one day returned to camp. Pim. Uncle Lewis and my- 
self went around to see some of the Mills which he thinks 
can be improved with a slight expense as he is an engineer. 
In looking over my journal I find that we have traveled 
twenty days and a distance of six hundred and sixty seven 


"Named after John Gregory, who discovered gold there on May 8, 1859. 
That summer thousands prospected and mined in Gregory and neighboring 
gulches. Early in June about 5,000 were camped there under tents and pine 
shelters. Provisions were hauled in from Mexico and from the Missouri river 
towns. In July the miners drew up their laws regulating the recording of 
claims and providing miners’ courts. By the end of July there were perhaps 
15,000 men and 100 women in the Gregory ‘diggings,’ and log cabins and stores 
were being erected. Then placer gold began to ‘play out,’ leaving only that em- 
bedded in crystalline rock. The difficulties surrounding further mining by stamp 
mills, along with the approach of winter, caused a return stampede. A few 
stayed through the winter and others returned early in the spring of 1860. Then 
more quartz mills were started, and as mining became readjusted to the new 
routine, the camps of 1859 became cities—Central City, Mountain City, Nevada, 
and Black Hawk. Villard, Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, 47-75; Willard, ‘The Gold 
Rush and After, loc. cit., 105-115; T. M. Marshall, Harly Records of Gilpin 
County, Colorado (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1920), 1-47. 

“On this date the Rocky Mountain News published a letter from its 
Mountain City correspondent, who reported a heavy influx from the states. He 
wrote: ‘The country in every ravine and town is filled with covered wagons and 
tents and everywhere it seems to be alive with human beings.’ Some had not 
slept in a house since the first of the year, and many, dissatisfied with the 
camp on first sight, turned back immediately. On June 6 the Newe reported 
that about twenty teams were leaving daily for the states. 
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miles since leaving Omaha making in all thirty six days 
travel, and ten hundred and fifty eight miles since leaving 
home or Argyle, Wisconsin. We are camped in Mountain 
City,®> which is composed of a few very respectable log 
buildings and a few not so respectable. but a few ladies here 
but [a] heap of bachelors some of them rather rough 
customers as every mining country can boast of—Sunday 
and churches are not known here in the Mountains—there- 
fore if I am rather rough in my style it will or must be ex- 
cused.*° 


EXCERPTS FROM A WHALER’S DIARY—Concluded 


Tuesday Dec 12" 1837 .. . at 12 o’clock ran in close 
to the Island of Huwaso [Huafo].... 

Thursday Dec 14 1837 This morning the weather 
is good and the first sun shine we have had for 6 weeks. . . . 

Saturday Dec 16° 1837 | Commences with a light 
Breese, course to the North and west with all Sail out. 10 
o'clock saw a Whale 2 ships hove in sight spoke one 
of them the Barque Constitution of Newport 15 months 
out with 600 Barrells 250 Sperm, The Capt took tea on 
Board of us and remained on board until 10 o’clock .. . 
Lattitude 42° 40’ 

Sunday Dec 17" 1837 Fresh Westerly winds with 
all sail out 7 o'clock discovered Sperm Whales to Le- 
ward. The Barque Constitution as well as we lowered their 
Boats, there was some very large and the school was 10 or 
15 in number, there was no getting near enough to fasten 

“The reported population of this and the other neighboring towns and 
diggings in 1860 was as follows: Mountain City, 840; Central City, 598; 
Nevada Gulch, 870; Eureka Gulch, 160; Lake Gulch, 488; Leavenworth Gulch, 
240; Missouri City, 597; Quartz Valley, 120; and Russell’s Gulch, 480. Eighth 
Census, Pop., 548. In 1864 Mountain City was incorporated in Central City, 
locals, Daily Miners’ Register (Central City), March 12, 1864. 

“In the later entries in his diary Hawley does not, as one might hope, 
write a general description of the towns and the organization of society there; 


that may be constructed only by inference from his record of his daily activities 
and limited observations. 
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they having become much gallied by the ship running over 
them 2 or 8 times. we came on board at 10 o'clock but 
caught none. 

Thursday Dec 21° 1837 .. . at 8 o’clock passed the 
Island of Chilloe [Chiloé] in Lattitude 41° 41° saw a 
Large school Porpoises 11 o’clock saw 2 Right Whale, 
lowered the Larboard Waist and Bow Boats and came on 
board again at 4 o'clock... . 

Friday Dec 29" 1837. Good weather set all Sail and 
soon saw Whales 8 o’clock came up with a Sperm Whale 
very large the Starboard and Larboard Boats were low- 
ered. the former was fast about five minutes when the Irons 
drew, after pulling until 12 o’clock without any more being 
fastened to the Waist and Bow Boats came on Board, we 
then saw a school of Sperm Whales as many as 8 or 
10 the Larboard Boat made fast to one of them, and af- 
ter being fast 6 hours he was finally killed, and in due form 
we had him made fast to the ship. 6 o’clock all hands very 
much fatigued, .. . 

Sunday Dec 381" 1837 Commenced raining last 
evening and has continued without intermission all day. 
have the Blubber pretty much all cut up, .. . 

Monday January 1” 1838 Good weather to day 
Started the works and are Boiling. . . . 


Tuesday January 2° 1838 .. . finished Boiling at 12 
o’clk making 38 Blis Sperm Oil, saw 1 Whale. . . . 

Wednesday January 3° 18388 ... 10 o’clock made 
the Island of Mocha. . . . Lattitude 38° 40" Saw 4 
Whales 

Friday January 5° 1838 .. . 4 o’clock dropped an- 


chor in 3[?] fathoms Watter opposite the Town of Orco 
[ Arauco], 9 miles from the Beach. there is a Frenchman at 
anchor about [MS illegible] miles to Leward 

Saturday January 6° 1838 — Fresh Breese from off 
shore, after Breakfast lowered all the Boats for the Beach 
wherever we could find a landing place while we were 
absent the ship dropped her Larboard anchor or rather 
parted cable and was fast drifting out to sea when we came 
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on board, having procured 5 or 6 Bushels of Coal, 2 Goats, 
chickens, cheese &c. the former there are large quantities 
of a few rods from the Beach we were oblidged to let go 
our Starboard anchor and fetch her up the Capt remaining 
on shore. 

Sunday January 7° 1838. Blowing heavy Gales 
no Boat on shore until nearly night, 6 o’clock the Boats 
came off with Meat fresh and 2 Sheep. shall have to go 
soon where we can obtain another anchor if after searching 
we cannot get the lost one 

Monday January 8° 1888 ‘This day 2 Boats on 
shore Brought off Beefs flesh and vegetables, . . . 

Tuesday January 9° 1838. Three Boats put off for 
the Beach to day, and Brought off nothing but chickens. 
Blowing very fresh. left the stick of wood (procured about 
83 miles back) on the Beach ready to bring to the ship the 
first calm day for a new Sampson Post. the present one 
having become rotten and unfit for use. 

Thursday January 11” 18388 to Thursday January 
18" 1838. During which we have procured a quantity of 
Potatoes &c from St. Marys Island distant 9 miles, and 300 
Blls Water, the weather having been quite Calm for several 
days. there yet remains 2 Boats with their crews on St. 
Marys 

To Wednesday January 31. 1838 Two ships one a 
Chillian Man of War, the other Frenchman passed us, we 
are but 75 miles to the Southward of Talcahuano. and have 
an opportunity of hearing from there by way of St Marys, 
whenever we have a boat going to the Island. there are from 
accounts 16 or 18 American Ships at Anchor in Talcahuano 
besides French and have not until lately [been able] to get 
their papers on account of the existing war between Chili 
and Peru we hear that America England and Spain as 
allies intend to put an end to their difficulties through their 
mediation. 12 o’clock to day put our anchor up on the Bows 
after having been here 26 days. within the last 3 days three 
more of our crew have left the ship and have not returned 
their names are Patrick Ryan William Pratt and Asa P. 
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Thayer all came out with the ship. we have now but 21 
men including 5 officers, Steward and Cabin Boy enough 
however to carry her into Valparaiso, where we must soon go 
to get another anchor... . 

Friday Feb. 2. 1838 Commences with good weather. 
. » » 12 o'clock opposite Talcahuano 2 ships in sight 
coming out, . . . abundance of Hump Backs 

Monday’ Feb. 5. 18388 . . . discovered large school 
of Black Fish. lowered 3 Boats which is all we can man. 
. . . the Waist and Starboard each caught Fish and came 
aboard at 11 o’clock. latter part employed in stripping the 
Blubber. . . . 5 o’clock Saw 4 Whales. 

Wednesday Feb. 7. 1838. Day Break discovered a 
man of war Brig 4 miles off perfect calm lowered 
the Boats for Black Fish. The Larboard Boat caught 2 one 
very large. the Waist Boat one and the Starboard one, got 
them alongside by 12 o’clock and took our Breakfasts. latter 
part fresh Breese Lattitude 33° 10’ course South 
West 

Thursday Feb. 8, 1838. . . . at 6 o'clock hove in sight 
of Juan Fernandez... . 

Friday Feb 9 1838 Continues to Blow very fresh. 
the Island still in sight . . . employed in trying out our 
Black Fish. . . . 6 sail in sight. 

Tuesday Feb. 13. 1838 Continues Calm this morn- 
ing one sail in sight. caught another large shark last 
night. . . . spoke to the English ship Helen 14 months out 
850 Blls Oil fine ship. 

Thursday Feb. 15. 1838 ... within 3 or 6 miles of 
the Island of Massafaero [Masafuera] today with a light 
Breese from the southward. 4 o’clock spoke the ship New 
England of Poughkeepsie 14 months out with 750 Blls, a 
Boat also came off from Massafaero with Live Goats in 
abundance the New England brings news eight days 
from Talcahuano all Tranquil the Government having 
signed an Armistice to last 2 months. 

Saturday March 3. 18388 ... took 4 Black Fish. 
Boiled out about 5 Barrells. 
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Thursday March 8. 1838 Saw as many as 40 Large 
Sperm Whales all up at the same rising. sun about 42 an 
hour high, took a hasty Breakfast [MS illegible] 1 o’clock 
and killed their Whale in half an hour out of sight from the 
ship having their Boat Stove in 2 places. The boats left 
the ship at 83 o’clock and after a hard Tow it being perfect 
calm we secured him along side by 11 o’clock P.M... . 

Sunday March 11. 1838. Fresh Gales of wind from 
the East. 12 o’clock all the Blubber upon Deck. 5 o’clock all 
minced 7 o'clock cooled off. 

Wednesday March 14 1838. Light Breese course 
south and West. the last Whale stowed down but 43 Bills. 
which we finished last evening. Latt 27° 40’ 

Saturday March 17. 1838 Brisk Breese keeping a 
course to the N. and N.N.W. Lattitude 24° 40” em- 
ployed in Painting Ship &c. 

Saturday March 24. 1838. Light Breese com- 
menced Breaking out and kindling Fires under the main 
hatches, and shall keep them closed until Monday, this is 
for the purpose of killing the Mice [MS illegible] and Cock 
Roaches [MS illegible] a great number which do great de- 
struction to the Sails &c. . . . Calm in Lattitude 16° 49° 
Main land in sight 

Sunday March 25. 1838 Remains Calm fine weath- 
er for smoking the ship, we all have to Camp ourselves upon 
Deck instead of a comfortable Watch below Latt 16° 
ee 

Monday March 26. 1838 Daybreak took off the 
hatches and found the smoking had done great execution in 
the Hold. . . . employed in clearing and washing out be- 
low decks. . . . 

Saturday March 31. 1838. Light Breese and Calm, 
the Andes Mountains in sight at a great distance 12 
o’clock Latt 11° 09" [MS illegible] 

Monday April 2° 1838. Run close in to Land sent 
a Boat and procured Onions and Potatoes. there appears 
to be a large settlement at this place, called Santo at 
Sun down standing off shore 
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Tuesday April 3° 1838. Run in as yesterday and the 
Boat went and returned twice with Potatoes there is an 
English Brigg lying at anchor, belonging to the British 
consul at Callao loading with Rice for the latter place. .. . 

Friday April 13. 1838 Light Breese at day light. 
lowered the Larboard Starboard and Waist in pursuit of a 
very Large school of Black Fish, returned to the ship at 10 
with one to each Boat. . . . Lattitude 4° 10” South 

Saturday April 14 1838 Wind still light very warm 
and pleasant throughout the day. 12 o’clock Lattitude 2 
26" Charles Island one of the Gallipagoes [Galapagos ] 
lies in 1° 26"... . 

Tuesday April 17. 1838 Light Breese Chatham 
Island on our Starboard Bow bearing N.W. and Hoods 
Island on our Larboard Bow distant but a few miles. Sun 
down calm Porters Island on our Starboard Bow and 
Charles Island in sight ahead. 2 Sail in sight. 

Thursday April 19, 1838 The Boat has been to 
Black Beach to day and the crew at 2 of the settlements 
on the Island. there are fewer inhabitants than there were 
last year upon the Island, there is also a new Governor, 
caught abundance of Fine Fish during the day, the Capt 
remaining on the Island over night 

Friday, April 20. 1838. Two Boats have again been 
to Black Beach to get 30 or 40 cask for which we are to 
receive a number of Terrapin from the Governor upon deliv- 
ering them at James Island, fresh Breese to day. 

Sunday April 22. 1838 Had to tow the Ship out 
from Rocks this morning it being perfect calm at Sun 
down James Island in sight 

Tuesday April 24 1838 With 2 Boats Brought off 
about 70 Terrapin from Buccaniers Bay and some wood 
from the Beach. there are abundance of Terrapin on the 
mountains more of which we intend getting in a few days 

Saturday April 28. 1838 The Waist Boat started 
at 4 o’clock and found the Starboard Boat at Watsons Creek. 
we procured with a good deal of difficulty 12 Large and 24 
small Terrapin and returned to the ship before sun down. 
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Tuesday May 1" 1888 Employed in getting our 
Terrapin below .. . shipped 3 hands who work their pas- 
sage to Talcahuano. an Englishman Scotchman and an 
American Negro also an Old Frenchman from off Charles 
Island John Rico. the 8 former have 11 Barrells Terrapin 
Oil worth here $1.50 per Gall. 

Thursday May 3° 1838. Light Breese, having been 
all day getting past Lee Bay and approaching the Island 
of Narborough Employed in breaking out at Main and 
after hatches all day. latter part saw Black Fish and Por- 

oises. 
4 Thursday May 10. 1888 ... Lattitude 7° 36°. 4 
o’clock saw Whales to Windward for which we lowered the 
Boats and pursued until Sun down _ they were Sperm 
Whales and going very fast... . 

Saturday May 19. 1838. Nearly Calm through the 
night, but fresh Breese to day 10 o'clock saw Whales 
breaching but employed Painting ship. Course S.E. Lat- 
titude 17° South 

Tuesday May 22 1838. Light squalls from the North, 
but a fine Breese for sailing. course S. East Lattitude 
22° 50° we are now Bound to Talcahuano to recruit for 
the Chili Season. we shall probably be near a month at this 
place. 

[Tuesday] June 5. 1838 Came in sight of Mas- 
safuero this morning sawa Sperm Whale going to wind- 
ward very rapidly § Longitude 80° 06"... . 

Thursday June 14. 1838 With a shift of the wind 
towed the ship to an anchor close in to the Town, within a 
few rods of the Orzimbo of New Bedford and the Columbus 
of Nantucket the only 2 Whale ships in this Port at this 
time except ourselves 

Friday June 22° 1888 After remaining here the 
past week we have procured 400 Blls Water and provisions 
such as have been wanted, mostly of the fresh kind, upon first 
going to shore with the Boat, we ascertained the situation of 
10 of the Old crew who left us at this Port and at Oroco last 
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season. 7 of them have returned to the states and 3 yet re- 
main upon this side of the Land 

Friday July 13" 1838. Most of the crew to the num- 
ber of 12 or 15 have come from shore and are on duty on 
Board, there is still an Embargo until the Chillian Fleet 
sails from Valparaiso we have had one or two slight 
shocks of an Earthquake. 

Friday July 20. 1838 Yesterday the ship Milton of 
New Bedford 19 Months out 1850 Blis came in here... . 
The Embargo is now taken off for 8 days and we are now 
waiting for a fair wind to sail out of this Port. 

Saturday July 28" 1838 Hove up and got under 
weigh. ... 

Wednesday & Thursday [August] 8 & 9. 1838. Con- 
tinual Storms, carrying but very little Sail and seeing no 
Whales. Lattitude South about 42° Main Land in sight. 

Tuesday and Wednesday [August] 14 & 15” [1838] 
About 10 o’clock saw a Right Whale lowered all the 
Boats, the Waist Boat succeeded in fastening, and by 2 
o’clock had him alongside Wednesday are boiling out. 

Friday [August] 17. 1838. The Gale continues all 
this day with great violence, carrying away the Round House 
and doing other considerable damage between Decks, . . . 

Monday 20. 1838 [August] Stowing down the last 
Whale with a strong Breese from the Southward he 
makes about 35 Blls. 10 o’clock lowered the Boats and 
killed a Right Whale which sunk before we could get him to 
the ship 

Friday Sept 7. 1838. Again lowered for Whales at 
day light, and before 10 o’clock the Bow boat killed their 
Whale assisted by the other 3 Boats. 2 ships in sight through 
the day. 4 0’clock the Duc D’Orleans killed a whale and took 
him alongside before sun down close to us finished cut- 
ting in our Whale at Sun Down, other Whales in sight and 
the weather mild 

Saturday & Sunday 15” & 16" Sept 1838. We have 
drifted in sight of Main Land in Latt 42°... . 
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Thursday Sept 27. 1838 Yesterday morning saw 
several Fin Back Whales and soon after 3 ships hove in 
sight, one of which proved the John Wells. has taken 7 
Whales making 405 Bills. at sun down parted company. 
Blowing a Gale of wind. .. . 

Wednesday Oct 10° 1838. The Whales are more 
plenty than at any time this season or last had the Boats 
down all day. the Larboard again made fast but the Iron 
drew out. 3 ships in sight at Sun down. .. . 

Sunday Oct 14. 1838. ... had the Boats down until 
night 20 or 30 Whales in sight in all directions and 8 
ships 2 Boiling 2 o'clock the Waist Boat made fast and 
killed a Whale worth 100 Blls which sunk with most of her 
line at Sun down the Waist Boat made fast to another 
near the ship which was killed in a short time wind light 
and the Whales to Windward, did not get him along side, 
until past 10 o’clock P.M. 

Wednesday Oct. 17. 1838. Main Land in sight and 
abundance of Whales since sun rise 10 o'clock nearly 
Calm, lowered down Boats, each boat made fast to separate 
Whales, the Waist Boat was the only successful one in kill- 
ing before the Irons drew and the others escaped Lar- 
board Boat stove very bad. 2 ships in sight who took Whales 
also 3 Boiling . . . stowed down 60 Blls Oil from the Decks. 

Thursday Oct 18. 1838. ... The Starboard has made 
fast and together with the Larboard have killed and cap- 
tured another Whale... . 

Friday & Saturday Oct 19 & 20° 1838. Continue Boil- 
ing many Whales seen and the Boats down each day 

. stowed down 45 Blls last night & 15 this morning. . . . 

Sunday and Monday Oct 21" & 22° Completed 
Boiling and stowing down 114 Blls. 2 ships in sight but no 
Whales, ... 

Saturday Oct 27° 1838 ... after the Boats were 
down the Larboard Boat first made fast to one and with the 
Waist and Starboard Boats soon turned up their Whale 
the sea was very rugged and it was near 12 o’clock when he 
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came alongside which prolonged our getting him in under 
hatches until 10 o’clock p.m... . 

Wednesday Oct 31. 1838 Cutting in Whales until 
12 o’clock and lowered the Starboard Boat and killed a 
Black Fish for fresh meat... . 

Friday Nov 2° 1838. Day light again finds us among 
the Whales and 3 ships, lowered the Boats and before 10 
o'clock the Larboard Boat made fast, killed and towed to 
the ship their Whale. 4 o’clock finished cutting in and all 
under hatches, . . . the Starboard Boat made fast, but the 
Iron drew from him 

Saturday Nov 3° 1838 = Lowered the Boats for 
Whales at early day break the Waist Boat first made 
fast to a Whale at 11 o’clock and killed their Whale in 30 
min which sunk. the Larboard Boat first made fast and 
parted their Line, but assisted by the Starboard Boat in 
thirty minutes had their Whale killed and made fast along 
side the ship. . . . finished cutting in at 6 o’clock and short- 
ened Sail. ... 

Sunday Nov 4° 1838 Fresh Gales all this day from 
the South, Boiling and stowing down 4 o'clock finished 
stowing down 70 Blls in the Main Hold... . 

Monday Nov 5. 1838 ... 4 o'clock spoke a French 
ship with 16 Whales. 

Tuesday Nov 6. 1838. . . . stowed down in the lower 
Hold about 35 Bills. 

Wednesday Nov 7. 1838. ... stowed down 44 Blls 
OR. «. 

Wednesday Nov 14° 1838 .. . about sun rise discov- 
ered a large school of Sperm Whales 5 Miles distant low- 
ered all the Boats, which were soon out of sight from the 
ship, the Starboard made fast to one and killed him with 
considerable difficulty, the Waist Boat was badly stove and 
picked up and towed on Board by the Larboard Boat, . . . 
we have all the Blubber under hatches and the head entire 
upon Deck. 

Saturday. Nov 17, 1838 .. . employed stowing down 
41 Blis Sperm Oil, the proceeds of the last Whale. .. . 
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Sunday Nov 18” 1838 ... Tan down and spoke 
the ship Orbit of Nantucket 9 Whales this season mak- 
ing 700 Blls, parted from her soon after sun down 

Friday Nov 23° 1888. Light Breese under all Sail to 
the North — the Right Whale season is fairly over, not 
having seen one for 10 or 12 days. . . . Lattitude about 
41° 41" the Island of Chilloc in sight 

Sunday Nov 25” 18388 Discovered the Island of 
Mocha day light, under fresh Gales of wind all this day. 
saw and spoke the ship Edward Quesnell of Fall River 28 
months out 2250 Bills Oil, 1400 Sperm  Latt 38° 30° 

Monday Nov 26.1838 ... again spoke the Edward 
Quesnell at 12 o’clock and parted company at Sun down. 
Lattitude 38° 06" also spoke the ship Ganges of Nan- 
tucket same ship spoke Oct 8. 1838. bound home after 
going into Port to recruit 

Thursday Nov 29” 1838. Came to an anchor about 
10 o’clock before Orocko where we are to get wood and water 
and such Provisions as can be had before our going into 
Talcahuano. .. . 

Thursday Dec 6. 1838 I have nothing of Note to re- 
cord during the past week of consequence compared to the 
Business of yesterday when all of a sudden our hopes of 
a voyage were cut short so far as the ship Columbia is 
concerned, the voyage is now at an end. a severe Gale of 
Wind drove the Columbia ashore about 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, and we are now lying upon the Rocks a com- 
plete wreck 

Thursday Dec. 7. [6] 1838. Comes with a complete 
Gale of wind and rough heavy breakers, all hands were hapily 
saved from the wreck yesterday before night in the Boats, 
and to day one Boat has departed to Talcahuano with 6 
men, not able to get to the ship on account of the severity 
of the weather. 

Friday Des 8. [7] 1838. Weather more moderate, able 
to get our Boat with 6 men on Board who were at work to 
save such articles as Bedding clothes and Provisions as are 
not already spoiled to shore. most of us have lost our all hav- 
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ing saved nothing but our bare lives in the Boats with what 
we had upon us. 

Saturday Dec. 9° [8] and Sunday Dec 10” [9] 1838 
Yesterday another Boat left for Talcahuano with the re- 
mainder of the crew that shipped at Talcahuano the Bal- 
lance of us employed here on the Beach sending on shore 
such articles of Provisions as could be got at in the Hold, to- 
gether with all her Sails with which we have rigged spacious 
Tents upon the Beach for our present accommodation. 

Monday Dec 11” [10] 1838 Still sending our Spars 
and rigging on shore the weather remaining very favour- 
able, also provisions such as can be got at in the lower Hold, 
as there is a quantity of her Cargo stove and the water up to 
the Middle Decks full of floating Materials, Oil in particu- 
lar, it is hard getting at the best part of the Provisions, we 
are a complete wreck and the ship Edward Quesnell came 
very near sharing the same fate, having lost or Dragged her 
anchors and striking upon the sand but a favorable shift of 
the wind took her out to sea the same day. 

Before Orocko. Friday Dec 20. [21] 1838. Departed 
this place in the Brig Joven Victoria of Talcahuano with a 
Cargo of 500 Blls Oil, after remaining about 15 days since 
our shipwreck, all the remainder of the crew of the ship 
Columbia took passage in her to Talcahuano except the Capt, 
Cook and Steward where we arrived the next morning after 
a boisterous passage and her cargo was there discharged at 
the Custom house. 

Tuesday Dec 25" 18388 This day 6 of the Columbia’s 
crew with myself took passage or shipped on Board of the 
John Welles of Newark bound for home which to day 
made sail and left the Bay under a fine southerly Breese 

Wednesday Jan 9” 1839 On Board ship John 
Wells. Have been running under Heavy Gales of wind 
from the West and N. West and North for the fortnight, 
without having seen any Whales of consequence or any 
thing (except taking 5 Black Fish) of importance to re- 


cord __ we are to day in the Lattitude of 54° S. with a light 
Breese from the N.W. 
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Monday January 14. 1889 The wind remains at due 
west our course about N.E. having before this Doubled 
the cape latter part wind hauling into the N. West, 
braced up to the wind. Lattitude 58° South atlantic Ocean. 

Tuesday January 15° 1889 Heavy Fog, with wind 
at the same. Lattitude 53° 44" — passing to the westward 
of Staten Land and the Falkland Islands. saw several Fin 
Back Whales. 

Saturday Jianuary 19" 1839 Nothing of impor- 
tance to impede our sailing to the Northland with a light 
Breese from the South and West, until to day at 2 o’clock 
we arose a school of Sperm Whales. 3 Boats were lowered 
so soon as we came within a proper distance. 2 Whales were 
struck one of which escaped the other was not killed be- 
fore six o’clock. One Person lost his life by this Whale. Mr. 
Coffin 1 Mate was knocked out of the head of the Boat by 
the Whale, while in the act of lancing him and drowned, the 
Boat was litterally stove to pieces and the crew were all 
upset from the Boat until they were picked up by the Bow 
Boat. 

Wednesday January 23 1839 Finished Boiling and 
stowed down 50 Blis. Sperm Oil, wind light and weather 
moderate Lattitude 46° intends to cruise between this 
and 40° for another month of Whales are seen. . . . 

Wednesday Jianuary 30° 1839 ... Yesterday in 
Lattitude 41° North. . . . 4 o’clock spoke the ship Thomas 
Dickerson of Sag Harbour now from New Zealand 18 
months from home with 4000 Blis Oil bound home. . . . 

Thursday January 31. 1839 Nearly Calm through 
the day and Foggy... . 

Thursday March 1" [February 28] For the last 13 
days we have been making about as much Longitude as Lon- 
gitude [sic] until we find ourselves in 25° W. Longitude and 
the S.E. Trades coming on pretty fresh from the East, for 
the last week we have been running down the Lattitude keep- 
ing in nearly the same Longitude until we cross the Line 
today the Trades are fresh and our Lattitude 11° South, have 
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seen 8 or 10 ships but spoke none of them _the air has be- 
come very warm and would be oppresive, but for the Trades. 

March 20° The South East Trades with very little 
variation have been blowing us along, at the rate of seven 
or eight miles per hour, until to day find the Lattitude 14° 
30” North. Longitude 47° saw a Large ship running 
across our Bows standing S.W. 4 o’clock saw a school of 
small Sperm Whales, lowered the Boats, but were going too 
quick to windward. 

March 24" 1839 With favorable winds have ad- 
vanced as far to day as 20° 50” N. West Longitude 56° 
the Trades have become light and we can hardly expect so 
favorable winds as we have had if nothing intervenes 
we can place confidence upon the 10" of April at fartherest 
when we shall once more Land upon the free Soil of America, 
after an absence of nearly three years. 

April 1° 1839. With an unexpected continuance of good 
weather we have this day advanced to Lattitude 32° 380" 
and Longitude of the Bermudas. to day the winds has 
hauled to the Southward & Westward which is still favorable, 
as we are still upon the edge of the Gulph [sic] Stream. see 
ships almost daily, but generally out of our course. 

April 6" 1839. The Gulf stream is passed and we are 
thickly enshrouded with the prevailing Fog at this season 
enveloping this Coast. as it occasionally breaks away we 
have the view bounded still by the Horrison although it was 
thought Yesterday that we had seen something like land to 
the Westward. sounded and tacked off shore. Lattitude 
38° several sails lying off. waiting like us for a fair 
wind to enter York Bay... . 

April 7° 1839 | Comes with Calms and quite foggy. 
towards day break clears away, a light Breese has sprang up 
from the S. West, found Bottom in 26 fathoms fine Green 
Sand. ... 


April 10° arrived in New York... . 





BOOK NOTES 


A Student at Wisconsin Fifty Years Ago. By Frederic A. Pike 
(Democrat printing company, Madison, 19385). 244 pp. $2.50. 

This alumnus of the university, now a prominent lawyer at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was a student at Madison for nearly all of the decade of 
the eighties, graduating in 1885 in Letters and Science after a four-year 
course, and obtaining his law degree three years later. He has attempted 
in this well considered book not only to give personal reminiscences of his 
student days, but also to present a composite picture of what the uni- 
versity was a half century ago. He has relied not merely on his memory 
and on personal notes, but has secured records from reliable sources and 
has arranged his work so well that any present day searcher for uni- 
versity history of that early period can find in this book dependable 
accounts. 

The Illinois Historical Collections, volume xxiv, statistical series ii, 
contains the Illinois census returns for the years 1810 and 1818, to- 
gether with an index to each. The Collections, xxvi, statistical series iii, 
contains Illinois census returns for 1820. This is a dual affair, one 
census taken for the state, the other for the federal government. There 
is an extended historical introduction to the first-named volume; also 
a complete index to the latter. Both of these useful volumes have been 
edited by Margaret Cross Norton. J.S. 

Volume v, publication of the Augustana historical society, Rock 
Island, Illinois, contains materials of fundamental value for the study of 
Swedish immigration to America. These were selected from the collec- 
tions at Augustana college and include the diary kept by L. P. Esbjérn 
on the trip from Gefle to New York, steamship Cobden, in the summer of 
1849; reports to the American Home Missionary society from the Swedish 
missionary Paul Anderson of Chicago, and T. N. Hasselquist of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, for the years 1849 to 1856; sources of the original consti- 
tution of the Augustana synod, 1860; and, of very special significance, 
early letters to Erland Carlsson, from a file for the years 1853 to 1857. 
These documents throw light on American conditions as affecting the 
immigrants, and also on conditions in Sweden that were causing a fateful 
emigration movement—mainly religious repression, the sufferings of the 
laboring class, and the problems of small farmers with families requiring 
more land. Clear and distinct, in some of the letters, rings the protest 
of patriotism against weakening the fatherland through the loss of labor- 
ers and others to America, and since the Riksdag (Parliament) was 
already considering ways of stanching the flow of people to America 
the question suggests itself: how far has America been indirectly re- 
sponsible for the emergence of the spirit which has given to the world the 
New Sweden? 

Another query is suggested by relations between the Swedish pastors 
and the American Home Missionary society. Since the pastors reported 
in the English language, also reported preaching and Sunday-school 
keeping in English in that early period, is this one of the reasons why 
Swedes Americanized and Anglicized so rapidly in the United States? 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHetrs KELLoge 
I THE SOCIETY 


T= Proceedings for the society for the year ending September 80, 
1935, are incorporated in the last pages of this number. 


The following additions to our membership have come in for the 
quarter ending January 10: 

Life: Dr. Valentine A. Gudex, Milwaukee; Dr. Oscar J. Hurth, 
Cedarburg; Dr. Fred J. Pfeifer, New London. Rev. Joseph E. Hanz of 
Beloit changed from annual to life membership, November 5; Mrs. A. T. 
Holbrook of Milwaukee, October 17; and Lewis C. Palmer of Madison, 
December 30. 

Annual: Dr. Alphons E. Bachhuber Jr., Kaukauna; Dr. George E. 
Baldwin, Green Lake; Dr. Herbert P. Benn, Stevens Point; Dr. Ben- 
jamin I. Brindley, Madison; Dr. H. C. Caldwell, St. Croix Falls; Dr. 
Ralph M. Carter, Green Bay; Dr. F. Gregory Connell, Oshkosh; Dr. 
Frank E. Darling, Milwaukee; Merlin W. Dutcher, Minneapolis; Dr. 
James A. Evans, La Crosse; Dr. W. B. Ford, Milwaukee; Dr. Herbert 
V. Foshion, Algoma; Dr. Frederick J. Gaenslen, Milwaukee; Dr. E. F. 
Hafemeister, Wisconsin Veterans Home; Dr. Conrad K. Hahn, Racine; 
Dr. Henry F. Hoesley, Shullsburg; Dr. Erwin F. Hoffman, Cameron; 
Dr. George H. C. Hoyer, Beaver Dam; Dr. Adolph M. Hutter, Fond du 
Lac; Rev. John Jenny, Silview, Delaware; Dr. Fred G. Johnson, Iron 
River; Dr. William J. Kelly, Potosi; Rev. C. Luke Leitermann, Little 
Chute; Dr. Andrew J. Loughnan, Oconomowoc; Dr. Frank W. Mackoy, 
Milwaukee; Smith McLandress, Appleton; Dr. S. Archibald Morton, Mil- 
waukee; Dr. Frank M. Mulvaney, Marion; Dr. Frank Nee, Spring 
Green; Dr. James E. Newton, Hudson; Dr. T. W. Nuzum, Janesville; 
Dr. O. V. Overton, Janesville; Dr. Henry A. Romberg, Oshkosh; Dr. 
Fred G. Russell, Milwaukee; Dr. T. D. Smith, Neenah; Dr. Theodore L. 
Squier, Milwaukee; Dr. Leslie W. Tasche, Sheboygan; Dr. William A. 
Werrell, Madison; Dr. A. J. Wiesender, Berlin; Mrs. W. W. Willard, 
Rochester; Dr. John L. Yates, Milwaukee; Dr. Carl E. Zellmer, Antigo. 


NEcROLOGY 


The following life members of the society have recently died: 
Edwin Ludlow of Monroe, November 17; Dr. Nelson A. Pennoyer of 
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Phoenix, Arizona, and Kenosha, December 26; Mrs. H. A. J. Upham, 
Milwaukee, sister of Curator Howard Greene, December 16; Fred 
Vogel Jr., of Milwaukee, January 8. 


Dr. William Thorndike, Milwaukee, an annual member, died at 
his home November 23; his brother Abbott, lately living in South Caro- 
lina, died at Milwaukee last August. Both brothers were sons-in-law of 
Byron H. Kilbourn, only son of the founder of Milwaukee’s west division. 


Harry L. Horning, annual member, died January 4 at Waukesha. 
Harry L. Butler, Madison, formerly a university regent, died January 7, 
and John G. Buch, Cedarburg, on October 11. 


Professor Grant Showerman of the university died November 18 
at Madison after a long illness. 


Bishop Reginald H. Weller, of the Fond du Lac diocese of the 
Episcopal church, died November 22. 


Miss Sophie Beaumont, granddaughter of Dr. William Beaumont 
(for whom see ante, iv, 263) died at De Pere on New Year’s day. She 


had been in the office of the Brown county register of deeds for about 
a quarter of a century. 


Tue Starr 


The superintendent, Dr. Joseph Schafer, sailed for England Jan- 
uary 81 and has delivered before the University of London eight lec- 
tures on the ‘Social History of American Agriculture.’ These were read 
successive Tuesdays and Thursdays in February and March at Univer- 
sity college for the Commonwealth Foundation. The sub-heads are as 
follows: Land for farmers; Primitive subsistence farming; Big business 
farming; Improved farming; Professional farming; Social trends in 
rural life; Political trends in rural life; Outlook for farmers. These lec- 


tures will soon be published in book form. Dr. Schafer will be at home 
about the first of April. 


The society has a number of W.P.A. workers employed in its library. 
Ten of these workers are indexing the state census for 1860; the super- 
vision of this work is performed by the regular members of the staff. 
Students from the university under the Youth Project Administration 
give a portion of their time to indexing manuscripts in the Map and 


Manuscript department, to aiding in both the Document and Newspaper 
departments. 
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Charles E. Brewn, of the historical museum, is state director of 
the Federal Writers Projects. The chief project now undertaken is an 
American Guide, which plans to collect and edit accurate material to 
cover a complete description of the United States. 


ACCESSIONS 


The society has received from Curator Henry S. Butler, Superior, 
eight volumes of Nelson Dewey diaries and one book which is essentially 
a record of land sales made by him. These books were found when the 
Nelson Dewey school building, erected in Superior in 1888 and 1889, 
was torn down. Mr. Butler writes: 

‘There was erected in Superior a public school in 1888 (perhaps 
completed in 1889), the construction being by the Village of Superior 
for this was just before the incorporation of the City. About this time 
Nelson Dewey, Wisconsin’s first Governor, died and the School was 
named after him. A year or two ago the school was condemned and 
torn down and a new school—and by the way a very fine one—was put 
up in its place and the name the “Nelson Dewey School” continued with 
this building. When the old school was being dismantled Captain John A. 
Bardon, who is as you know President of the Douglas County Historical 
Society, found among the things collected there eight diaries of Gov- 
ernor Dewey and a note book kept by him—this latter relating in part 
to his land transactions; and by Capt. Bardon’s direction I am forward- 
ing the above to the Society. The diaries have but meagre entries but 
possibly some of them may prove hereafter of historical value. 

‘How it came about that these books were in the Nelson Dewey 
School nobody knows. However I recall that Mr. James Bardon and 
County Judge David E. Roberts (both now deceased) were active in pro- 
moting the building of the original edifice and I think it likely that one 
of them may have written to the Dewey family asking for some memorial 
of the Governor for preservation in the building and sending the books 
may have thus resulted; but this is conjecture only.’ 

For the other Dewey papers including a number of diaries see ante, 
i, 835; ii, 209. The diaries are in Mr. Dewey’s characteristically brief 
form. They make it possible to trace his itinerary and to some extent 
his business interests. The earliest is of the year 1856 and the latest 
1883. Each contains, at the back, something of a summary of Dewey’s 
financial status and frequently a summary of his landholdings. The 
volume devoted to land sales may prove of considerable value as an in- 
dication of land prices at different periods in southwestern Wisconsin. 
Moreover, since the Dewey home farm at Cassville has become a state 
park, this find is especially timely. See post, 365. 


A copy of a letter written March 8, 1841, from ‘Prairieville, Mil- 
waukee County, Wiskonsan Ter.’ by Rev. O. P. Clinton, has been sent to 
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the society by R. L. Power, St. Lawrence university. The letter is of in- 


terest in its description of speculation, emigration, and social and re- 
ligious conditions of that time. 


The papers of Richard E. Ela, manufacturer at Rochester, Wiscon- 
sin (see ante, xvi, 347) have been presented to the society from time to 
time. They extend in time from 1880 to 1854; account books (1846- 
59) are also in the group. Selected letters from this source will be 
published before long in this magazine. 


J. K. Stacy of Washington, D.C., has sent the society a remarkable 
Indian document, consisting of a petition from the chiefs of the Ottawa 
Indians at Waganakisi (Arbre Croche) village on Lake Michigan for a 
missionary. They beg the president of the United States for ‘a minister 
of the Gospel belonging to the same Denomination of Christians to 
which did belong the members of the Catholic missionary society of 
S‘.Ignatius, established at Michilimakinac, or at the Arbre Croche by f. 
Marquet & others of the order of Jesuits.’ For many years, they say, they 
resided among them and instructed their fathers in the first principles of 
christianity and agriculture. The petition is dated August 12, 1823, and 
signed with the names of many chiefs, including their totem marks. 


II THE STATE 


Nineteen thirty-six marks the centenary of the erection of Wisconsin 
territory. It was well-known for several years that on the admission 
of Michigan to statehood that portion of Michigan territory lying west 
of Lake Michigan would become a new territory. Agitation for the di- 
vision of Michigan territory began as early as 1824. In that year its 
first legislature met and James D. Doty, who had the previous year 
been appointed federal judge for the district west of Lake Michigan, 
appealed to Senator Thomas H. Benton for an act to erect Chippewau 
territory. This did not succeed, and it was four years more before any 
further effort was made. Then in 1828 the congressional committee on 
territories reported in favor of erecting Chippewau territory, but a pe- 
tition from Detroit strongly objecting to certain phases of the bill caused 
it to fail. In 1830 Judge Doty changed the name of his proposed territory 
and requested congress to erect Huron territory west of Lake Michigan. 
Doty endeavored to adjust the boundaries of the proposed Huron territory 
to include the island and port of Mackinac. This was seriously objected 
to by Governor Lewis Cass of Michigan and the bill was withdrawn. 

It was in 1832 that the name Wiskonsin territory first appeared in 
congress, but not until Michigan in 1835 had held its constitutional con- 
vention and applied for statehood did the prospect of a Wisconsin terri- 
tory improve. Finally, early in 1836 the bill passed congress, after 
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having cut off a portion of the northern region to appease Michigan for 
a loss to Ohio on its southern boundary. April 20, 1836, President Jack- 
son signed the bill and Wisconsin became a unit in the federal govern- 
ment. The territory was organized July 4 with Colonel Henry Dodge as 
governor. Its first legislature assembled at Belmont October 25. 

These anniversaries will be celebrated throughout the state during 
all this year. As we have seen, the larger communities on the eastern lake 
shore and in southern Wisconsin held local centennial observances in 
1984 and 1935. Except for the old French towns at Green Bay, Prairie 
du Chien, Portage, and La Pointe, there were no legal landholders in 
Wisconsin before 1834. In that year two land offices were opened at 
Mineral Point and Green Bay. The census of 1836 showed a popula- 
tion of 22,218 people in the new territory, nearly half of whom dwelt 
west of the Mississippi river, annexed temporarily to the new territory. 
Thus the second session of the legislature was held at Burlington (now 
Iowa) and not until 1838 did the newly chosen capital of Madison be- 
come the seat of the territorial legislature. 

All these events will be remembered during this and the succeeding 
years, and the memory of the founders of Wisconsin will be fitly honored 
by its present citizens. 


Locat Histroricat Societies 


The long desired and hoped for Milwaukee county historical so- 
ciety was organized December 13 at a dinner meeting at the City club. 
Articles of incorporation were received, by-laws voted, and the following 
officers chosen: Colonel Fred C. Best, president; Colonel Howard Greene, 
vice-president; Miss Marion Ogden, corresponding secretary; Henry 
Frey, treasurer. These officers with Mrs. A. T. Holbrook and A. C. Guth 
comprise the board of directors. One project adopted at the meeting was 
the study of old buildings in the county. 


The Beloit historical society held its annual meeting November 8 
when Professor Philip B. Whitehead was elected president, succeeding 
Mrs. George Carey, who became a member of the advisory board. The 
speaker of the evening was Professor Rollin Chamberlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose address on his famous father, Dr. T. C. Cham- 
berlin, his days at Beloit and as president of the University of Wisconsin 
was of great interest. See ante, xv, 268, 412. 


The Brown county historical society met December 2 at the public 
library and elected the following officers: Mrs. L. F. Blood, president; 
Philip B. Desnoyers, secretary. 


The Burlington historical society elected in November Herbert 
Moussa, president, and Herbert Duckett, vice-president. The quarterly 
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meeting was held January 6 when arrangements were made for a series 
of lectures to be sponsored by the society. 


The Kenosha county historical society presented November 6 a pro- 
gram wherein Mrs. John Stratton offered reminiscences and C. E. Dewey 
showed pictures of the early history of Wesley chapel. The annual 
meeting was held January 11 at the Kenosha courthouse. 


The Marinette county historical society met November 12 at the 
Stephenson public library to elect officers and to forward a plan for es- 
tablishing a logging camp and museum on Stephenson island. 


The Sauk county historical society met December 19 at the public 
library at Baraboo. James Stone of Reedsburg spoke on some pioneer 


teachers; several early families were noted by Mrs. Ward Munroe, Mrs. 
Charles H. Williams, and M. C. Crandall. 


Dr. Richard Bardon of Duluth spoke for the Douglas county his- 
torical society at the annual meeting November 19. The Old Settlers 
association of the same place met there December 10. This association 
unites with one in Duluth, meeting alternately; all who have been resi- 
dents of either place for twenty-five years are eligible for membership. 


Markers AND MEMORIALS 


A fine bronze tablet to the memory of Michael Frank was unveiled 
December 13 at the Kenosha high school as the culmination and com- 
pletion of the participation by the schools in the centennial celebration. 
The tablet was presented by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford who spoke elo- 
quently of the services of Michael Frank to Wisconsin education. The 
tablet reads: ‘Michael Frank, 1804-1894. He was a pioneer settler of 
Southport, now Kenosha, in 1889. For his continued and successful de- 
votion to the cause of free schools, as editor of the Southport Telegraph 
and as territorial legislator; and in 1848 for his codification of the school 
laws of the new State of Wisconsin—History concedes to him the high 
honor of being the father of the present free public school system of the 
state.’ The tablet will be attached to the west wall of the high school 
building, facing the Civic Center. 


The old witness bur oak tree near Hanerville school, Dane county, 
was marked October 27 by the Edgerton chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The tablet, set in an upright stone just north of 
the tree, reads: “This tree used as section marker by surveyors in 1833.’ 
Mrs. H. A. Keenan presided at the exercises, and Charles E. Brown of our 
staff spoke on some historic trees in Wisconsin. This tree was to have been 
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removed by the highway commission. Local historic interest succeeded 
in saving it and arranging for its marking. It is known to have been 
used by Sarin Miller when he ran out the section lines in this part of 
Dane county. 


On Armistice day there was dedicated on the grounds of the Wiscon- 
sin state hospital at Madison a unique tribute to the men who lost their 
lives in the World war. It is in the form of a sundial on a basis of a 
five pointed star and was designed by Lucius Schlimgen. The front 
panel contains the dedicatory inscription: “To the memory of the Sons 
of Gold Star Mothers by Service Star Legion Wisconsin Division. This 
symbol stands as a loving tribute and serves as our pledge of allegiance 
to their honored memory and to the cause for which they gave their lives. 
In the garden of memory the spirit of their sacrifice lives on forever.’ 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Carroll college at Waukesha celebrated January 31 its ninetieth 
birthday, dating from the charter granted by the territorial legislature in 
1846. Eleazar Root was the first president, under whom a stone building 
was built, which burned in 1885. Under the able administration of 
President W. A. Ganfield for fifteen years, the college has made progress 
even during the depression period and now has about 500 students. 


An anniversary dinner was held at Green Bay December 2 for the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of Amsgar, one of the city’s oldest 
fraternal and benevolent organizations. The membership is restricted to 
those of Danish extraction. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Even before the organization of the territory missionaries had visited 
what became Wisconsin. One of these, Father Mazzuchelli, founded a 
number of churches in the southwest. In February, 1886, he purchased 
a lot on which was erected three years later the stone church at Prairie 
du Chien, known as St. Gabriel’s. This was intended to be the cathedral, 
but Milwaukee and Dubuque acquired the honor. St. Gabriel’s church 
plans to celebrate its origin May 31, and research is preparing the his- 
tory of this venerable edifice. 


The Union Congregational church of Green Bay, the oldest of that 
denomination in the state, celebrated its centennial during the week of 
January 9-14. It was founded by the Rev. Cutting Marsh, missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians (see Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 25-88). Among the 
earliest contributors were John Jacob Astor and Washington Irving. 
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The Seventh Day Baptist church at Walworth was organized in 
1845; on Saturday, December 7, the ninetieth anniversary was kept, when 
it was recalled that this community founded the now extinct Big Foot 
academy. 


The Methodist church at Lodi held a ninetieth memorial service De- 
cember 1 and 2. 


Plymouth Congregational church at Fond du Lac was organized in 
October, 1845, with nine members. Last October its present pastor 
arranged a historical celebration which is recorded in the Commonwealth- 
Reporter. 


At Lake Mills a program recalling the founding of the Congrega- 
tional church in 1847 was held November 20 entitled, ‘Scenes from the 
Book of Memory.’ 


The Rockton Congregational church, now a united federated church, 
invited former members to a homecoming October 27 in observance of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the building of the church. At that time a 
stone fence around the church and cemetery was dedicated. 


The Moravian church of Green Bay placed a plaque upon its walls 
last October to indicate that it was chosen by the Historic American 
Buildings survey as pvossessing unusual interest architecturally. The 
church built in 1851 is still in use by a congregation that appreciates 
its historic importance. 


Immanuel Baptist church, Milwaukee’s oldest German congregation 
of that denomination, held an eightieth anniversary November 17. 


At Superior two churches celebrated their eightieth anniversaries: 
the First Presbyterian on November 15; and the Episcopal church of the 
Redeemer on January 31 to February 2. 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran at Maribel has now a fine brick 
church, whereas at its founding in 1855 it used a log cabin for the services 
of the German colony. The celebration of its eightieth birthday occurred 
November 10. 


The First German Evangelical Lutheran church of Manitowoc held 
October 20 a thanks service for its eightieth anniversary. 





At Durand Sunday, October 27, was celebrated the diamond 
jubilee (seventy-fifth anniversary) of St. Mary’s Catholic parish. 
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History In THE STATE PREss 


The Nelson Dewey farm north of Cassville on the Mississippi river 
has become a state park in memory of the first state governor. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel for January 3 gives a history of the place which was 
known for a time as ‘Dewey’s Folly.’ The mansion and outbuildings of 
stone are of unique type of architecture, but a fire swept through the 
house and Dewey was unable properly to repair it. The village and town 
boards of Cassville aided in this enterprise, which the state conservation 
commission brought to completion. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel for December 8 describes the mementoes 
of the Napoleonic war belonging to General Von Alter. Of three St. 
Heinrich medals struck in 1812 by Napoleon one is the possession of the 
general’s eldest great, great grandchild, Miss Hilda Zabel. Many other 
souvenirs of the period are also in this collection which are the treasured 
possessions of his Milwaukee descendants. 


OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American historical association met at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
December 27-80, with an attendance of about 400 members. The presi- 
dent for the session was Professor Michael I. Rostovtzeff, of Yale, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin. His presidential address on 
‘The Hellenistic World and Its Economic Development,’ appeared in 
the January issue of the American Historical Review. The American 
political science association came from Atlanta and held a joint session 
on December 30. 


Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., has recently found in the Jesuit 
archives at Rome early Latin letters of both Jacques Marquette and Rob- 
ert Cavelier de la Salle, during their novitate in that order. These letters 
prove that Marquette did not come to Canada until 1666—not 1665 as 
usually stated. They are published in Archivoum Historicum Societatis 
Iesu, a separate form of which has been sent us with Father Garraghan’s 
compliments. These early letters of Marquette with a number of later 
ones are given as ‘Some Hitherto Unpublished Marquettiana’ edited and 
translated in Mid-America, xviii, 344. 


Alexander M. Stewart has made a study of the early Jesuit missions, 
their sites and workers in central and western New York. He published 
a series of articles, entitled ‘Early Voyageur Priests’ which appeared 
in November in The Catholic Coureur, New York. 
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Michigan held its centennial of statehood throughout all of 1935 
and over 150 communities joined in the celebration. The special postage 
stamp showed the state seal, mounting the United States and state flags, 
with the inscription ‘Michigan Centenary 1835-1985.’ The celebrations 
will be repeated in 1936 and the Marquette celebration at Ludington may 
become an annual event. As is well-known, the state was not admitted 
until 1836, due to its dispute with Ohio. Thus the two-year anniversary. 


The Louisiana historical society issued invitations to ceremonies to 
commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the so- 
ciety to occur at New Orleans January 8-15. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


W. A. Titus (‘The Westward Trail’), of Fond du Lac, a curator of 
our society, contributes a serial on his forebears which will appear in 
several installments. Mr. Titus is well-known for his many contributions 
to this magazine and for his three-volume history of the Fox river valley. 


William Wrigley Winterbotham (‘Memoirs of a Civil War Sleuth’) 
writes of his experiences as a deputy in arresting deserters in northwest- 
ern Wisconsin, recruited for Civil war service. He was the father of John 
M. Winterbotham of Galveston, Texas, formerly of Madison. Zona Gale 
Breese of Portage secured the manuscript for publication. 


Filip A. Forsbeck, M.D. (‘New Upsala: The First Swedish Settle- 
ment in Wisconsin’), of Milwaukee, has translated from the Swedish 
the Unonius Memoirs. This is the third and closing installment on the 
history of the Pine lake region. Additional material is to be added to the 
magazine serial by Dr. Forsbeck, which he plans to publish in book form. 


Documents—H. J. Hawley’s diary of his trip from Argyle, Wis- 
consin, to Pike’s peak in 1860 has been edited by Lynn I. Perrigo, a 
fellow in the department of history, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

‘Excerpts from a Whaler’s Diary,’ is the personal account of George 
Burchard on a whaling voyage, 1836-39, in southern Pacific waters. 
Burchard later resided in Sheboygan county, Wisconsin. The diary 
is concluded in this issue. 




















PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING" 


Business SESSION 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the state historical 
society of Wisconsin was held in the staff room of the library 


at 2:30 p.m., Thursday, October 17, 1935. President Cousins 
presided. 


Present: C. H. Bachhuber, Emil Baensch, C. E. Brown, William 
George Bruce, Marshall Cousins, M. C. Crandall, John N. Davidson, 
Mary S. Foster, E. J. Frautschi, Howard Greene, John L. Grindell, 
E. Ralph Guentzel, J. D. Hicks, Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, Rev. Peter 
Leo Johnson, Louise P. Kellogg, A. C. Kingsford, Edward Kremers, 
J. H. A. Lacher, Charles M. Morris, Robert B. L. Murphy, Annie A. 
Nunns, Lewis C. Palmer, S. M. Pedrick, R. K. Richardson, M. B. Rosen- 
berry, A. H. Sanford, Joseph Schafer, G. C. Sellery, E. B. Steensland, 
W. A. Titus, Iva A. Welsh, L. C. Whittet.—33. 


Guests: Lillian Krueger, Mrs. S. M. Pedrick, William Ryan, Alice 
E. Smith. 


The meeting opened with the reading of two eulogies in 
honor of the late Burr W. Jones, a curator of the society. 
These memorials were read by Attorney William Ryan and 
Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry. 


MEMORIAL TO HONORABLE BURR W. JONES? 


Burr W. Jones was one of the grandest characters that 
has ever figured prominently in the history of this state. 
For many years prior to his death, he was, by common con- 


1The Proceedings of the eighty-third annual meeting of the state historical 
society are published herewith in condensed form. This is done in order to save 
the expense of, the separate publication. 

The full report of the executive committee, the report of the treasurer, and 
the reports of the local societies are all on file in the library, accessible to any 
who wish to examine them. So, also, are the minutes taken down at large during 
the meeting of the society and of the executive committee.—Enrror. 

2 This is the first of two eulogies on Justice Jones to be delivered at the an- 
nual meeting. The other one, by Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, is reserved 
for later publication. 
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sent, Wisconsin’s most beloved citizen. For half a century 
he was prominent at the bar; for thirty years he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of our law school; he was nationally known 
as the author of Jones on Evidence. He was district attorney 
for Dane county, city attorney of Madison, chairman of the 
first state tax commission, and a member of congress. At 
the age of seventy-four he entered upon a five-year period 
of service as a member of the supreme court, first by ap- 
pointment by the governor, and later, election by the people. 

But more important than all else, he was, during all the 
years of prominence before the people of the state, known 
and regarded as a high-minded, cultured, noble gentleman. 
His unfailing courtesy, his charming personality, his lovable 
character, endeared him throughout the years to a great body 
of our people, especially the stream of students who passed 
before him during the thirty years of his teaching in the law 
school, and they accorded to him a genuine admiration and 
respect which, during his later years, almost bordered on 
reverence, which marks his career, in this respect, as unique 
and unparalleled in the history of the bar of this state. 

He was born on March 9, 1846, in a log house on a farm 
in the Town of Union, Rock county, near what is now the 
city of Evansville. His early life ran the course of the aver- 
age farmer boy of his day. 

Through his mother’s family (Prentice) he could trace 
his ancestry through many years on American soil back to 
those who fought in the Revolution and in the French and 
Indian war. His ancestors settled early in Massachusetts 
and later moved to New York and thence to Wisconsin. On 
his father’s side he was of Welsh descent. His paternal an- 
cestors came to Wisconsin from Pennsylvania. 

His father died when he was under ten years of age. 
When he was twelve years of age, his mother married Levi 
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Leonard, a native of New York who preceded, by a few 
years, the arrival of the Jones family in Wisconsin. Mr. 
Leonard was devoted to his wife and family, and for this 
Mr. Jones was profoundly grateful to him. It is quite evident 
that his early home life, while subject to the rigors of pioneer 
days, was fine and wholesome. 

A mother’s intuition undoubtedly sensed the exceptional 
qualities in her young son which were to distinguish him in 
later life. After he had finished the studies then offered by 
the district school, she encouraged him to continue his educa- 
tion at Evansville seminary, and after a short period of 
country school teaching, at the university. He graduated 
from the university with the degree of B.A. in 1870, and 
from the law school in 1871. In those days it was the custom 
to confer another degree at the end of the year on those who 
had continued their studies in professional work, and in 1871 
he received the degrees of M.A. and LL.B. 

His first contact with the law was in the office of Colonel 
William F. Vilas, who, although then a young man, ranked 
as one of the ablest trial lawyers of the state, and Mr. Jones 
thoroughly enjoyed this opportunity of observing, with the 
keenest of interest, the life and work of a great lawyer. The 
friendship of these two men, formed at this early day, con- 
tinued throughout their lives, and the high esteem in which 
Colonel Vilas held Mr. Jones is best attested by the fact that 
Colonel Vilas selected Mr. Jones as one of the three trustees 
to administer his estate, the bulk of which Colonel Vilas left, 
upon his death in 1908, in trust for the university. 

He first began the practice of law at Portage, Wisconsin. 
After being there for somewhat less than a year, an oppor- 
tunity opened in the city of Madison. Madison had already 
become very dear to him, and he was happy to return to that 
city, where he was to continue the practice of law for a 
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period of fifty years, and to win for himself a high and re- 
spected place among the lawyers of the state. 

He was first associated with A. S. Sanborn, who later 
became county judge of Dane county, the firm name being 
Sanborn and Jones. Later he was associated with F. J. 
Lamb under the firm name of Lamb and Jones. In 1882 
Mr. Jones was elected to the Forty-eighth congress. At the 
end of the congressional term his friend Colonel Vilas, who 
was then postmaster general in the cabinet of President 
Cleveland, offered him a federal appointment, but he wisely 
declined and returned to Madison to the practice of the law; 
he had not been in congress long enough to lose his ambition 
and interest in the profession, and no office other than that of 
solicitor general would in any way appeal to him. Later 
E. Ray Stevens, then a young man, and who was to become 
an honored member of the supreme court, was associated with 
Mr. Jones under the firm name of Jones and Stevens. This 
partnership continued until Mr. Stevens became circuit 
judge. Shortly afterwards Mr. Jones formed a partnership 
with E. J. B. Schubring under the firm name of Jones and 
Schubring, which continued until Mr. Jones became a mem- 
ber of the supreme court. 

In 1873 Mr. Jones married Olive L. Hoyt, the daughter 
of a well-known and distinguished citizen of Madison. 
Thirty-three happy years of married life were enjoyed by 
this devoted couple before they were separated by the death 
of Mrs. Jones in 1906. This union was blessed with one 
child, Marion, now Mrs. Walter E. Smith of Madison, who 
survives him. 

In 1896 Mr. Jones published his work on law of evidence 
in civil cases. The primary object of this work was to furnish 
a convenient textbook for trial lawyers. In the preparation 
of this work he made no pretense of profound learning; he 
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did not set out to reform the law, but to state in concise form 
the existing law on the subjects treated. But the work is not 
a mere digest of cases. In a very readable style the principles 
of the law of evidence are set forth, together with the ex- 
ceptions thereto, and the conditions of their applications. 
The work, remarkable for accuracy of statement, was care- 
fully and thoroughly done. It met with very generous re- 
ception from the bench and bar, and at once took a high place 
among the great textbooks familiar to lawyers. Had Mr. 
Jones done nothing else but produced Jones on Evidence 
that alone would have stamped him as a man of distinction. 

In 1908 Mr. Jones married Katherine McDonald, who 
had long been a family friend, and who survives him. With 
the companionship of this talented and gracious woman, he 
enjoyed twenty-seven happy years. 

In September, 1920, the governor appointed Mr. Jones 
a member of the supreme court to fill the vacancy on the 
bench created by the death of his very close and dear friend, 
the beloved John B. Winslow, who had been chief justice of 
the court. He was elected the following spring to fill the re- 
mainder of the term. As he was approaching his eightieth 
year at the end of his term, he did not desire to continue 
longer on the bench. It must, indeed, have been a pleasure 
to him to have been succeeded by his former partner, E. Ray 
Stevens. 

The period he was on the supreme court is covered by 
volumes 172 to 188 of the Wisconsin Reports. It is not 
necessary, in this memorial, to refer to his work as a member 
of the supreme court. It is sufficient here to say that his 
opinions show that he brought to the performance of his work 
upon that high tribunal the same high order of ability and 
sense of duty which characterized his work at the bar. His 
reputation as a distinguished lawyer and citizen had been 
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firmly established years before he became a member of the 
supreme court. In the performance of his duties as a mem- 
ber of the supreme court, he maintained that high reputation. 

He was of slight stature, erect carriage, clean cut fea- 
tures, shapely head and of dignified appearance, due, some- 
what, in part to an abundance of hair worn in the orthodox 
manner, and a peculiarity of shaving only the chin, leaving 
the mustache and side beard a continuous unit, a peculiarity, 
undoubtedly, inherited from an earlier day. Although not a 
large man, he was blessed by his Creator with a splendid 
physique, and enjoyed good health throughout his long life. 
He was temperate in all habits of life. 

He was a strong and commanding figure in the trial of 
a law suit, or in a conference with opposing counsel. He 
possessed, in a marked degree, the essentials necessary for 
a great lawyer or a great judge, industry, learning and cour- 
age. Because of his quick and alert mentality, his quiet and 
disarming manner, he was a skillful examiner of witnesses, 
both on direct and cross examination. He had a fine, clear 
voice, and was very effective in his arguments to the jury. 

His practice at the Dane county bar, especially during 
his earlier days, was at a time when the Dane county bar 
numbered among its members some of the most distinguished 
lawyers the state has produced, and he was, indeed, a worthy 
opponent of the ablest members of that distinguished bar. 
His charges for legal work were very moderate. To be cer- 
tain that his fees were not excessive, not infrequently his 
charges were not sufficient to pay for the services he gave his 
clients. He did, however, a considerable volume of business 
at a period when lawyers’ office expenses were small, invested 
his money carefully, largely in Madison real estate, and at 
the time of his death left a very substantial estate. 
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He had a lofty conception of the duty of lawyers and of 
courts, but he was experienced in the rough and tumble of 
the trial of lawsuits, and knew that lawsuits were not peace 
conferences but battles. In a case where it was held that an 
action for defamation could not be predicated upon relevant 
words published or spoken in the course of judicial proceed- 
ings, in writing the opinion for the court, he said: 


It is the true theory that in all litigation justice is the end to be 
sought. If parties are shadowed by the fear that by some mistake as fo 
facts or some excess of zeal, or by some error of counsel, they may be 
subjected to harassing litigation in an action for slander or libel, they 
may well feel that justice is too dearly bought and that it is safest 
to abandon its pursuit. In actions arising out of torts and in criminal 
cases, lawsuits are not peace conferences, but battles. They are not 
physical contests like the wager of battle in ancient times, but encounters 
in which feelings are often wounded and reputations are sometimes soiled. 


Mr. Jones was keenly interested in the activities and in 
the welfare of the historical society and acted as one of its 
curators for many years. In 1919 he was privileged to be 
of great service to the society in the Burrows litigation. 
George B. Burrows was a well-known and beloved citizen of 
Madison. At his death he left his estate, or approximately 
$380,000, in trust for his son, and provided that if his son 
should die without leaving issue, the estate should go to the 
society upon the express condition 


that the fund so received from my estate shall always be kept separate 
and distinct from the other funds of said society, and that no part of the 
principal thereof shall be diverted or used, and to be always known as the 
‘George B. Burrows Fund.’ That the income thereof shall be used for the 
promotion of the objects and purposes of said society as the Board of 
Curators of said society shall direct. 


In 1916, the son died without issue, leaving a widow. The 
trustee resisted the termination of the trust. Litigation was 
commenced on behalf of the widow of the son to break the 
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will, which if it had succeeded would have deprived the so- 
ciety of this bequest. Mr. Jones represented the society in 
this litigation, which resulted in a victory for the society in 
the supreme court. The society now has this fund and it is 
known as the ‘George B. Burrows Fund.’ 

While he was careful in the expenditure of money, he 
was generous in his contributions for all deserving purposes; 
when time permitted, he made occasional trips abroad; be- 
longed to the various clubs, including Madison Literary club, 
Town and Gown, and Maple Bluff Golf club; and enjoyed 
life with his family, his associates, and his friends. 

His early religious affiliations are somewhat uncertain, 
but all his adult life he was a regular member of the Con- 
gregational church. 

As the years advanced, Mr. Jones did not let his mind 
rest upon the events of the past. He was vitally interested 
in political, social, and economic problems of the day; new 
vistas, as they appeared from time to time, were looked upon 
with keen and lively interest. He retained his mental fac- 
ulties fresh, vigorous, and unimpaired to the last. 

It was his firm faith that this nation would stand the 
shock of the present depression and would emerge with its 
foundations untouched. Undoubtedly this faith was based 
upon his observations and experiences during his long career 
in which he had seen his country come triumphant through 
many vicissitudes, including the titanic struggle of the Civil 
war where the very existence of the republic was at stake, the 
various depressions and hard times including those of the 
seventies and nineties, his country’s participation in the 
World war where her soldiers for the first time battled upon 
European soil. In a statement prepared by him shortly be- 
fore his death, he said: 
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I try to keep track of the rapid radical changes which are taking 
place in the administration of public affairs in our own country and 
abroad, and wonder, with some anxiety, what will be the outcome, but 
I have faith that notwithstanding the troubles and uncertainties of this 
depression, our form of government will survive substantially as our 
fathers transmitted it. 











He enjoyed visiting and associating with his fellow mem- 
bers of the bar, and was rarely absent from the meetings of 
the Dane county bar association. He took great pleasure in 
renewing contacts with his former students in the law 
school. In the statement to which reference has heretofore 
been made, he said: 














Not a week passes when I do not have some pleasant reminder of 
that work in the Law School, and although that work ended more than 
seventeen years ago, the surviving students, individually and collectively, 
have honored me within the last few years far beyond my deserts. My 
long connection with the Law School gave me many lasting and precious 
friendships, and now that I am old and far down on the hill side of 
life and reflect upon my life work, there is no part of it which gives me 
greater satisfaction than that in which I labored to help ambitious and 
grateful young men in their preparation for a great profession. 










In 1916 after he had finished his thirty years of teaching 
at the law school, the University of Wisconsin conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. In conferring the degree, the 
president of the university said: 












Burr W. Jones, alumnus of the University in its younger days, you 
have for more than forty-five years reflected in your life the ideals of 
culture, refinement, and character which should ever stamp the educated 
man. As an author, you have helped to clarify the law; as a legislator, 
to create it; as a practitioner, to dignify and ennoble it, and as teacher for 
thirty years in this University, to fire others with your own lofty con- 
ceptions of its majesty. Amid all the vicissitudes of an active life, your 
loyalty to your intellectual mother has never faltered. In her name, then, 
upon the nomination of her faculty and by the authority of the Regents, 
I confer upon you her highest honor, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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In state and national affairs Mr. Jones was a Democrat. 
In every campaign, state and national, beginning in 1872 
and continuing until he became a member of the supreme 
court, he went upon the stump for his party and its candid- 
ates; the one exception was the presidential campaign of 
1896 when he, in common with many other Democrats believ- 
ing in the gold standard, broke away and refused to support 
the candidate. He was a delegate to the Indianapolis 
national Democratic convention and made a nominating 
speech, placing before the convention the name of a dis- 
tinguished son of Wisconsin, Edward S. Bragg, as a can- 
didate for president, but another standard bearer was chosen. 

After he retired from the bench, he returned to the law 
firm with which he had previously been associated. He did 
not, however, engage in the active practice of the law, but 
while in Madison he came to his office with the same regular- 
ity that he followed when he was engaged in active practice; 
to escape the rigors of our climate during this period, he 
spent the winters in the South. He looked after his business 
affairs, did his work as a trustee of the William F. Vilas es- 
tate, and met and visited with his friends. During this pe- 
riod he was at various times called upon to deliver addresses 
at public meetings, but more particularly at gatherings of 
lawyers. At his last public appearance he delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome to the American bar association at its 1934 
session held at Milwaukee. 

Rarely, indeed, does it fall to the lot of men to experience 
such a long and fruitful life, sweetened by the love of a great 
host of devoted friends and honored by the approving voice 
of his fellow men. 

He passed away after a few months’ illness at Madison, 
on January 7, 1935. | 
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We justly give our plaudits to those whose skill and 
daring in the performance of a single but unusual act, catch 
for the moment the popular imagination; and we place on 
our roll of heroes, those whose departure from this life at 
the moment of perfected success in the accomplishment of 
some noteworthy deed, win for themselves lasting renown. 
But if we are to be true to the best instincts in human nature, 
we must concede a higher type of fame to those rare charac- 
ters, among whom Burr W. Jones must be numbered, who 
through long and active careers successfully stand the test 
of common life and, as the end draws near, find themselves 
the objects of universal admiration and respect. 

William Ryan 
Charles F. Lamb 
Chauncey E. Blake 


Committee, Dane county bar association 
Business CONTINUED 


Dr. Schafer read letters from Henry S. Butler, John G. 
Gregory, and Charles L. Hill, who were unable to be present 
at the meeting. Mr. E. B. Steensland conveyed to the meet- 
ing Professor R. B. Anderson’s regrets that he was unable 
to attend. 


ELECTION OF CURATORS 


The next item of business was the election of twelve cur- 
ators to fill the places of those whose terms expired at the 
date of the annual meeting. It was moved that the secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the society for the reélection of the 
twelve curators whose terms expired at this meeting. Sec- 
onded. President Cousins stated the motion had been made 
and seconded that the twelve curators whose terms expired 
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at this meeting be reélected and asked that all in favor in- 
dicate assent. Carried unanimously. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death of Burr W. Jones 
was then taken up. The following persons were nominated to 
fill this vacancy: E. J. B. Schubring, Fred L. Holmes, and 
E. G. Doudna. There being no further names submitted, 
nominations were closed, ballots prepared, and counted. 
Fred L. Holmes received a majority of the votes and was 
declared elected curator for the unexpired term of Burr W. 
Jones. 


This was followed by the superintendent’s report of the 
executive committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The members of the society have become so accustomed 
during recent years to hearing gloomy financial statements 


at the annual meetings that the addition of still another 
pessimistic report on funds will probably not be too disturb- 
ing. It was stated last year that the operation fund of the 
society, out of which all general expenses including salary 
rolls are paid, had declined since 1981 from $65,000 to 
$50,000. It was not felt wise or just, in view of the contin- 
uance of the financial depression, to request of the 1935 
legislature any addition to that figure. We are, however, 
able to report that there is seemingly to be no subtraction 
from it. We say seemingly because, although the legislature 
passed an appropriation bill duplicating that of 1933, the tax 
bills for financing these appropriations are said to fall con- 
siderably short of accomplishing that end. Should certain 
predictions with reference to the state’s resources prove cor- 
rect, it may still be necessary before the end of the biennium 
for the state emergency board, which is clothed with power to 
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reduce appropriations, to cut off some portion of the society’s 
funds. At present nothing definite is known about such pos- 
sibilities, and we are entitled to hope that, in any event, the 
society will not be obliged to limit its operations unduly 
from that cause. 

The following financial statement, together with the re- 
port of the society’s treasurer, summarizes the use the so- 
ciety has made of its funds during the fiscal year. The ac- 
counts are designated operation, maintenance, capital, and 


special appropriations for binding and shelving, and for the 
museum. 


OPERATION 


RECEIPTS 
State appropriation, 1934-35 
Paid university joint account 


Total available for 1984-85 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and services $50,647.20 
Building and office supplies 1,565.89 
Printing and illustration 
Postage 
Telephone and telegraph 
Freight and express 
Insurance, building and elevators 
Miscellaneous 


$54,821.18 


Balance on hand July 1, 1935 178.18 
1984-85 bills paid up to October 1, 1935 


Balance on hand October 1, 1935 


MAINTENANCE 


RECEIPTS 
State appropriation, 1934-85 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Repairs to building and fixtures 


Balance on hand July 1, 1935 
1934-85 bills paid up to October 1, 1935 


Balance on hand October 1, 1935 
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CAPITAL 


RECEIPTS 
State appropriation, 1934-35 
1988-34 balance available 


Books and furniture 
Balance on hand July 1, 1935 
1984-35 bills paid up to October 1, 1935 


Balance exhausted 


SPECIAL CAPITAL FOR SHELVING AND BINDING 


RECEIPTS 
State appropriation, 1934-35 
Balance on hand 


Total available for 1934-85 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Shelving 


Balance on hand October 1, 1935 


MUSEUM 


RECEIPTS 
Appropriation balance available on July 1, 1984 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Specimens, supplies, and equipment 


Balance on hand October 1, 1935 


FINE FUND ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
1984-85 receipts appropriated 
Balance on hand July 1, 1935 


Balance available for 1984-35 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Replaced books and periodicals 


Balance on hand October 1, 1985 
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(The report also contained a summary of the activities 
of the various departments of the library.) 

The next order of business was the report of the treas- 
urer. As Mr. Hanks, the treasurer, was unable to be pres- 
ent, his report was not read. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES?* 


The Beloit historical society reports for the past year 
three meetings and the sponsorship of its second annual 
hobby show. The colonial kitchen exhibit was visited by more 
than a thousand school children. The society plans to par- 
ticipate in Beloit’s centennial observance this year. 

The Brown county historical society met in December for 
its annual meeting. In mid-summer the members picnicked 
at Pamperin park, Green Bay, at which time T. A. Pam- 
perin, the donor of the park, gave a talk on the history of 
the section. Committees of the society are supervising the 
restoration of the Tank cottage and the old fort hospital 
building located at Green Bay. 

The Burlington historical society reports three success- 
ful meetings. The activities of the organization in connection 
with the city’s centennial celebration consisted in placing 
a tablet at the site of Voree, the old Mormon village, and in 
dedicating a sundial, a memorial to Dr. Edward Dyer, 
Burlington’s first physician and active abolitionist. Almost 
800 articles were loaned to merchants for window displays 
during the celebration. 

The Douglas county historical society, consisting of 
fifty-eight members, held two interesting meetings the past 
year. Prominent speakers were secured for these occasions. 
Additional cases were purchased and placed in the court- 
house for the display of relics. 


* Eighteen of the twenty-five local societies submitted reports at the time 
of the last annual meeting.—Eprror. 
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The Geneva lake historical society members have visited 
the old agency house at Portage and the Dousman house at 
Prairie du Chien. A study is being made of the kind of 
building the organization hopes eventually to secure for hous- 
ing its collections. 

The Grant county historical society, with a member- 
ship of seventy-five, was organized in October, 1984. The 
graves of all soldiers who served up to and through the Span- 
ish-American war have been located and listed. A marker 
has been donated to be placed during the coming year on the 
site of the old blockhouse fort. 

The Jackson county historical society submits a favorable 
report for the year. Several papers stressing local history 
were presented at its three meetings; several new members 
were added to the membership list. 

The Kenosha county historical society reports a busy 
year. Regular meetings were held every two months; gather- 
ings sponsored jointly by county communities and the so- 
ciety were continued. Over twenty-five lectures illustrated 
with lantern slides from the organization’s 300-piece collec- 
tion proved particularly entertaining to audiences. Many 
articles were loaned to merchants for window displays in 
connection with Kenosha’s centennial celebration the past 
summer. 

The La Crosse county historical society convened twice 
the past year. Talks on local history and the display of early 
maps featured the programs. 

The Langlade county historical society held seven meet- 
ings; the programs covered a wide range of subjects. Mo- 
tion pictures of English historical sites, a lecture on Pal- 
estine, as well as one on observations of a resident of south- 
ern Texas were presented. The annual picnic was held in 
mid-summer. , 
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The Luther valley historical society, though among the 
younger organizations, has been very active. In March a 
successful exhibit of antiques was sponsored at Beloit which 
attracted hundreds of visitors; a historical display in the 
Orfordville high school in June made new friends for the 
society. The members of the Beloit historical society were 
guests of the Luther valley group in June. 

The Marinette county historical society has not been 
active during the past year. The president, however, has de- 
livered lectures on Indian lore in several places in northern 
Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee county historical society has had two 
meetings planning for a permanent organization. 

The Outagamie county pioneer and historical association 
had an all-day session on February 22, 1935. The members 
convened for a business session in the forenoon, and for a 
program in the afternoon. Seventeen persons were added to 
the membership list at this time. 

The Sauk county historical society held a directors’ meet- 
ing on June 18 for the election of officers. Through the death 
of R. B. Griggs, treasurer, the society received a bequest of 
$10,000. 

The Watertown historical society codperated in an ex- 
hibit of Watertown music and the portraits of musicians at 
the public library in late spring. The society is represented 
on the centennial committee. Its museum collection has re- 
ceived many new acquisitions. 

The Waukesha county historical society’s annual meet- 
ing occurred May 18 at Waukesha. Papers relating to local 
history were read at this time. The features of the fall meet- 
ing held at Oconomowoc on September 14 consisted of a pic- 
nic luncheon, a visit to the local museum, and an afternoon 
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program made up of historical papers centering on Wau- 
kesha county. 

The Winnebago county archeological and historical so- 
ciety reports monthly meetings with an average attendance 
of sixty. Prominent speakers of Wisconsin addressed the 


members. In June a pilgrimage was made to the Grignon 
house at Kaukauna. 





There being no further business, a motion was made and 
seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. 
Meeting adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Immediately after the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing, the executive committee was called to order by the 


president. 





